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Literature. 


DEAD. 


The seasons weave their ancient dance, 
The restless ocean ebbs and flow 
The world rolls on through day 
Regardless of our joys or woes! 


Still up the breezy western slopes 

The reaper girls, like apples brown, 
Bend singing to their gleeful toil, 

And sweep the golden harvest down : 


Still, where the slanting sunlight gilds 
The boles of cedar and of pine, 


and dark, 


Chants the lone blackbird from the brake 


With melancholy voice divine : 


Still all about the mossy tracks 
Hums at his darge the wood-ward bee 
Still fittully the cora-crake’s note 
Comes to me from the upland lea: 


Still round the forest bower she loved, 
The woodbine trails its rich festoons ; 
The slumbrous poppies burst and fall 
eath the silent autumn moons. 


Still round her lattice, perched aloof, 
In sunny shade of thatch2d eaves, 
The jasmine clings, with yearning pale, 
And withers in its shroud of leaves: 

Still round the old familiar porch 
Ber cherished roses blush and peer, 
And fill the suony air with balm, 
And strew their petals year by year. 


Nor here, within, one touch of change ! 


’ 


The footstool—the embroidered chair— 


The books—tae arras on the wall— 
The harp—the music—all are there. 


No touch of change! I close my eyes— 


It cannot be she comes no more! 
I hear the rustling of her dress ; 
I hear her footsteps on the floog ; 


I feel her breath upon my brow; 
I feel her kiss upon my cheek :— 
Down, phantoms of the buried past! 


Down, or my heavy heart must break. 


A FRIEND TO THEOCRITOS, IN EGYPT. 


BY W. 8 LANDOR, 


Dost thou not often gasp with long-drawn sighs, 


Theocritos, recalling Sicily ? 

Glorious is Nile, but rather give me back 
Oar little rills, which fain would run away 
And hide themselves trom persecuting suns 
In summer, under oleander boughs, 

And catch its roses as they flaunt above. 


Here are no birds that sing, no sweeter flower 


Than tiny, fragile, weak-eyed 

Which faints upon the bosom it would cool. 

Altho’ the royal lotos sits aloof 

Cap gladly wh pin 
wm more where the pine 

Protects me, loftier than the roof, 

Or where the linden and acacia meet 

Across my path, in fra, to contend. 

Bring back the hour, Theocritos, when we 
sit er on a thymy knoll, 

With few pane Pe eer ¢ h, 


And 
Who best can zie. 


Come, Theocritos, 
Come, let us lend a shoulder to the wheel 
And help to lift us from this depth of sand. 


THE 


contests only try 





IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


Chapter 2.—The Mystery Explained. 


carpet, spread [rom wave tc wave, 


The | ipe hath dropt ite mellow Is 
Riepnerdh fe ht on only uy 


“BEWITCHED” FARM. 


wizened old fellow, and could scarcely had taken a lamb into 
custody, ifit had make any resistance. It appeared that he 
it a school down in the village, and had something to do 
with the church choir and bell- rs, as well as being con- 
stable. Treddock related what had happened that day, the 
smashing of the window before light, the finding of the dead 
sheep, and the subsequent tumble-down of the hay-rick. The 
consteble shook his head, and looked very wise, but had no 
to offer, and seemed quite as perplexed as any of us 
who were notconstables. We went from the kitchen into the 
stack-yard, and there we found Tom Jackson still on guard, 
with the water-pipe in hand. Once more all the footprints 
there, and, subsequently, those at the entrance of the outer 
yard, were carefully examined, but again no discoveries were 
made. We then returned into the house, to scrutinise the 
broken windew. 

“This was knocked in wi’ two blows—one here, an’ the 
other over on that side,” decisively pronounced the constable. 
It did seem to be so, for the lead had been broken throu.h, as 
well as the glass shivered in two places, about on the same 
level, and some eighteen inches apart. 

“ Nobody heard but one crash,” said Treddock. 

“ Ah, that may be, that may be,” wisely answered the 
— his head; he was not going to relinquish this 

y very. 
“The blows might have been struck together—at once ?” I 


“Exactly. That was what I meant,” said the crafty old 
fellow, his eyes twinkling. 

“ Then there must be two of them, or else the rascal can 
use One arm just as well as the other,” remarked Treddock 
———! and after glancing round, as ifto see that his 
wife was not within hearing, he dolefully added: “ But what 
about there being no footsteps? There was no lime under 
the window, I know; but nobody could come into the yard, 
or go out of it, without leaving marks behind them.” 

“Well, you see you hadn’t got a dog, but I have brought 
"= one,” replied the cunstable evasively. “Old Dixon’s son 

im, for all the — says, will keep dogs, an’ I’ve borrowed 
one from him till you get another. I turned him into the 
kennel, an’ he seemed to settle down nicely. It’s a part bull- 
breed, soif he pins anybody, he’s bound to hoold 'em.” 
“Thank you; I’m glad you brought him up,” said Tred- 
dock ; “but I can’t see that a dog has anything to do with 
there being no footprints.” 
“ Mebbe not, not; only it’s clear it was done wi’ two 
blows; an’ as they would want their hands for that, they 
must ha’ had feet as well,” chuckled the old man. 

Treddock made no answer, but led the way back through 
the kitchen towards the kennel, where the borrowed dog was 
snarling viciously ata couple of female servants, who were 
at a safe distance, reconnoitring this new arrival. He gave 
voice loudly on our near approach ; and being big-headed and 
strong. as weil as noisy and ficrce-looking, seemed 


me prom q 
“Why, what is the matter with Bob yonder?” aaa 
Treddock, as we about to leave the kennel, nodding, 


as he spoke, towards a heavy-heeled cart horse, then standing 
backed close up against the wall, in a corner of the yard near 
~ the driaking-trough, his huge head drooping down to his 
nees, 

Bob gave his monstrous head a slight shake as we drew 
near, and red drops were visibly scattered by the jerk, while 
the animal’s strong frame shivered with a spasm of pain. My 
friend, his master, at this sight, bufst out into a fit of wrath, 
his indignation at the ill- of the patient brute over- 
mastering his other feelings. Inquiries were at once made; 
but all that could ba learned was that, about a quarter of an 
hour before, Bob, who had been at work in the fields, had been 
brought up and put into the stable, from whence, it was to be 
supposed, he in the absence ofthe man while chopping 
some feed in the loft, wandered out to the trough to drink, 

and had been thus brutally maltreate}, although nobody ap 

peared to have heard the slightest noise. The water-cistern 
was close to the wall, and anyone, from the top of it, might 
have reached to the horse with a weapon; but no traces of 
footmarks could be met with, either on the moesy stones of the 


the hill, and hurried off in other quarters, but no one was to 
be seen. This affair, like all the others, was wrapped in 
mystery. 

“ae Don’t aaa missus know till lap eer said Treddock, 
Cressi open-mouthed group. “Ils her mare all right, 
I wonder?” he asked at a sudden recollection. “Get oles 
warm water, and bathe Bob ;” saying which, he hurried across 
the yard toward the stables. 

Ina minute or two, he reappeared, leading a black horse, 
which arched its neck and pawed the ground in a most dainty 
manner. We were soon all about it,making close examina- 
tion. The mare was shaking a little, as if she had been 
startled; but she was uniojured ; and she was a beauty. 1 
had never seen a more animal. Perhaps she was a 
trifle slight in build; but for a lady’s riding, nothing could 
ha b the cart-horse, envious at the 
—_ we were indulging in, lashed out a hind-leg as 

was being led past before being bathed, and made it a very 
narrow from the mare’s beauty and usefulness 
cagetes boy boushiing ribs. i deal of 
sympathy, for the mare was in favour with everybody ; but it 
at least brought back the talk to his case, and to the alarming 
to which that last affair seemed to point. Tred- 

dock ordered the man to whom he handed over the mare not 
to quit the stables until somebody relieved him, and said one 
of the men must sleep in the loftat night. On his way back to 
the house, he almost triumphantly to me and the 
discomfitted old constable as to what we thought of this fresh 
occurrence. Icould hint at no explanation; aad the legal 


nearly overw 
stance of its having while he was present upon the 


ata ata 2m etn og 


HE 





wall, or upon the ground outside. Searchers ran to the top of | said 


by the circum. | head 


arranged | ously 





her new horse next day. The puzzled old constable shambled 
away On his visit to the ae and after tea, baby’s tranquil- 
lising influences again came into play; and we all seemed to 
settle down into that sort of patient quiet which,1 should 
say, the inhabitants of a beleaguered place, in momentary ex- 

tation of being attacked, experience. Early in the even- 
ing the old constable returned, making a rather ostentatious 
display of a newly painted staff, to which he appeared to at- 
tribute some kind of magical powers. Supper over, quite a 
party of us, the constable, Treddock, myself, and two or three 
of the men, made the round of the place, finding all safe. A 
man was left to sleep in the stable-loft, another in a corn 
chamber —— the stack-yard; and, as the last proceed- 
ing, a burly young fellow, whose strength of muscles was likely 
to make up, in case of need, for the constable’s want of it, was 
stationed along with that old fellow in the kitchen, I thought 
the constable looked rather pale, but we left him standing on 
the hearth, before a blazing fire, pretending to smile confident- 
ly, and keeping the rather gaudily-adorned staff in pretty pro- 
minent view. 

We all retired at an hour earlier than usual, even for the 
Grange, owing to our intended hunting expedition in the 
morning. Treddock, upon showing me to my old-fashioned 
bedroom, placed a loaded carbine at my bed’s head, saying 
mildly that it was charged only with duck-shot, and as they 
would be sure to scatter well, [ need not be afraid of let 
fly with it, in case of any emergency arising. He was himee 
provided in his chamber, he explained, with a double-barrel- 
led gun, containing full charges of sparrow-shot; but a final 
allusion he made to the inexplicable absence of footprints on 
all occasions, intimated that he had little hope of the mystery 
being solved, even by means of these formidable preparations. 
All these matters were so different from the expectations with 
which | had set out on my journey, that they were considera- 
bly disturbing, and I did not sleep well; more than once, I 
started up, and stared about the moon-lighted chamber, fancy- 
ing I heard an alarm raised ; but they were half-dreamings of 
mine, and when, at last, I was effectually startled by the pre- 
sence of Treddock’s white figure at the side of my bed, in the 
gray dawning, he informed me that all was well. On our go- 
ing down stairs, this happy prognostication was confirmed by 
the sight of the old constable and the young wagoner peer 
fully dozing opposite each other, in the blinking light of a ne- 
glected night lamp, the representative of the terrors of the 
law still having his staff in hand. So far as we could infer, the 
only alarm they had experienced was that they were then un- 
dergoing from our sudden entrance unexpectedly arousing 
them. A similarly satisfactory re was received from the 
man in the stable, and also from his fellow in the corn-loft, and 
a hasty survey of the premises showed us that all was really 
sate. The old constable seemed disposed to take the whole of 
the credit of it to himself, at which Treddock only 
laughed, and then quite cheerfully conveyed the 
news up stairs to his wife. One by one, the ser- 
vants made their appearance, soon the house 
was all astir. Breakfast was hurried on, and the horses were 
ordered to be got ready. The outdoor labourers began to ar- 
rive, and all seemed delighted to hear the satisfactory intelli- 
gence that no further damage had been done. Inside the 
house and out was a scene of m: bustle, and I was quite 
entertained by the novelty of this early-morning picture of ru- 
ral life. Treddock resolutely refused to don bis ay 
because I too coud not assume the scarlet; we must keep @ 
bit in the rear of those in uniform, he said, that was all the 
difference it would make. At length, we were told the horses 
were ready, and Mrs. Treddock’s pleasant voice from some- 
where at the top of the stairs wished us a good day's sport. It 
seemed baby had been wakeful during the night, and the ma- 
ternal eyes needed tu close again a little. At the door, we 
tound the horses champing their bits, and pawing. My friend 
bad a strong bright bay horse, just suited to his weight; and 
the black mare allotted to me, barring a slight fear I had that 
she was rather too fresh for oe ee looked in capital trim. 

“ How is it the dog isn’t barking? I nave not heard bim 
lately,” said Treddock, suddenly pausing with one foot in the 
stirrup-iron. J 
“T heard him whenwe first went across to the outhouses,” I 





“ So did I; but he is quiet now. He can’t have got used to 
the yard by this time ?—Go to the kennel,” he added in a cu- 
rious tone to the man standing by the horses’ heads, and he at 
the same time shouted for the constable. are 

“The dog is stiff enuff, right at the eend o’ th’ chain, 
shouted the pale-faced ploughman, running back from the di- 
rection of the kennel. L 

“T felt sure he was,” said Treddock, er a white visage 
tome. “Constable, the fresh dog is done for !” he continued, 
as that worthy came blinking up, fresh from before the kitchen 
fire. 


“O no! he canna be; I heard him just now,” the old man 
incredulously replied, hobbling away towards the kennel. 
We walked our horses on to that corner, and there, plainly 
enough to be seen, the brute lay dead and stark. 

“A blow on the head?” asked Treddock, as if foreseeing 
the answer. 

“ Why, his skull is smashed! There’s a hole I could put 
my three fingers in !” exclaimed the astonished old man. 

“Can you stop at the house with the women while we are 
away, constable? We shall be back soon after noon,” re- 
marked Tr 

“ But he is quite warm yet,” mechanically said the con- 
stable. 

“Do you hear me? Can you stop?” shouted Treddock, 
losing temper. 

** Yes, I'll stop,” was the slow answer. 

“ Aud let the men about the house. Tell ’em to never 
mind the field-work till 1 come back, for I'll go now, if every 
o’ stock on the place was killed. Only let them mind 
missus and the child —Come !’ said Treddock to me, 
his blood fairly up ; and leaping into the saddle, he pulled his 
horse round, dashed away at a gallop. A 

“I won't go; we mvst and —- the _ eet 
I was in’ to say, but 1 only got a word or two o 
The mare had her hend, and gradually approached 
her nose to the dog, and just at that moment she sud- 
denly leaped forward, throwing me, for I had previ- 

mounted. In a sort of cag ey ign ab pene: 
the poor animal’s remains with her fore feet, and I had great 


‘agoner | difficulty in my seat. 
te She's ~~ - at it.” eaid the constable. “Take her away, 


"ll thro’ ‘ 
Ce a uhotted Treddoek’s angry voice in the distance. 
don mm » 
eet t Tam sure, now as he’s said that,” 

; my rein, he struggled, at 
oats 4 turn as a away, 3 excilement esull con- 
tinuing. brought ® stand. some distance awa’ 
and beckoned to the constable. : 
“ You keep an eye on the men; that dog has been killed 
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since they began to come ; for I heard it when we were having | cuit of the farm, and’all was found as it should be; the legs 
breakfast,” I whispered to him. . of the cows were not broken, no more had heen pre- 
“T know, I know,” he vaguely answered, with what he no | maturely slaughtered, and poor Bob was still the only horse 
doubt meant for a sagacious wink; and as the mare again} with a broken head. We rambled on down the lane, past the 
darted forward for the gate, I left him rolling his empty old | church, into the village, which I found was a pretty ancient- 
head about on his shoulders, as if wishful to intimate that he| looking place, and underneath its 
had thought of my hint hours before. I was soon in the lane | hardly bring myself to believe that malice such as that evi- 
alongside Treddock, and I urged him to go back; but upon/ dently afoot at the Grange could find a dwelling. Every 
that suggestion he pushed on all the faster, and stubbornly re- | where, as I was proud to see, my friend was received with 
fused to talk at all of this last affair. All that he would say | respect and deference, Some of the older people talked with 
was, that, on the following day, his wife and child should as- | him about the injuries done at the farm, and all seemed in- 
suredly leave the Grange, antil the matter was settled one way | dignant and sympathetic. He had a short interview, by the 
or other; adding, that he should never cease regretting how | gable of Dixon senior’s cottage, with Dixon the younger, the 
all the pleasure of my visit to him had been spoiled; @ con-| owner of the bull-dog which that morning hac. so 
clusion against which I protested strongly, but, as 1 could| come to an untimely end; and as the converention fi b 
easily see, ineffectually. the chink of money passed between them, and the ing 
It would be nothing to the present } yn to describe the | rustic finished by inquiring whether he should bring his other 
fox-hunt. At the cover-side we found a strong muster, and|dog up to the Grange—seeming quite willing that it, too, 
among those present were two or three friends of Treddock,|should be knocked on the head at the same liberal tariff of 
who had heard something of the malicious damage done at| compensation. Treddock, however, decisively answered in 
his farm. They were profuse alike with their sympathy and | the negative. 
their suggestions; but Tom was not very communicative on| “ Dogs are of no use when there are no footsteps,” he 
the subject, and generally shortened the talk under some pre- | v' ly said to me, as we strolled away on our return-walk ; 
text. After one false scent, we got well off for a merry run, | and it was to see that although, in talking with the vil- 
and afterwards a second fox was started and killed; but on | lagers, he pretended to believe that it was all over, he 
neither « ion did Treddook or I make a respectable finish | still had a secret misgiving that the end of the disasters had 
at the death. He could have done so, if he had chosen to| not yet been reached. This conviction was clearly brought out, 
leave me behind, for,shameful to say, I had 9 tumble in each | when in our chat on the hearth that night, he his 
run; and the most annoying part of it was, that I could not| wife that she and the baby should go away by rail on the fol- 
make out how or why they should occur. The black mare|lo morning to her mother’s, some sixty miles away, and 
went like a bird, and took rasping fences with ease; but sud- | should remain there for a few days. Mrs. Nelly, however, in- 
denly she went down like a shot, just as she landed after top- | dignantly scouted the jidea of such a thing, when had a 
ping a wall not more than three feet high; and then, the| guest in the house; and baby reassuringly crowded defiance 
second time, we had a precisely similar mishap in the middle | at all dangers. The plan seemed to down at the out- 
of an open field, where the grass did not reach to her fetlocks. | set ; still, Treddock was not contented. The constable had 
They were not falls so much as stumbles ; that is to say, she | been set at liberty from further attendance immediately upon 
did not plunge, but went down witb a rocking motion, exactly |our return; but he was determined, he valorously said, to 
as they say camels kneel. We both anxiously examined her | make a finish of the business, and accordingly he himself in- 
legs, but she did not seem to turn a hair in the process, and | sisted on remaining at the Grange a second night. The even- 
by equal good-luck, I was not so much as bruised ; although, | ing wore quietly on, and after supper-time a bed of a make- 
the second time, as I was picking myself up, I felt her hot kind was made up for the constable in the kitchen, and 
breath on my shoulder, and was startled to find her open jaws | again the stable and the corn-loft had each a guardian occu- 
within an inch of my face, with a snarling expression, show-| pant. Treddock, as gravely as before, brought the yeomanry 
ing that ehe had quite lost temper. On both occasions, fortu- | carbine to my chamber, and then marched off with the other 
nately, Treddock happened to be almost close by my side, and | double-barre! 
she dia not get loose and away. poured in through the small panes of my window, making a 
“TI can’t understand it,” he said, the second time, looking | net-work of shadows on the curtains, which I lay admiringly 
very ve. “You were riding fair enough. I hope she | watching for some time; but following the hounds in the 
doesn’t do that often; and it isa good: job Nell was not on| morning is not conducive to wakefulness at night, and when 
her.” I again opened my eyes, though the window was equally 
In this way it happened that we both came off with indif- ht, I could distinguish that this time the rays were those 
ferent honour io the hunting-field that day—a matter which |of the sun. It was rather late in the morning—for the coun- 
again galled Treddock, evidently on my account, not his own. | try, I mean; but Treddock had also some arrears of rest to 
Only for these curious accidents, I should have greatly en- | make up, and I had nearly dreased when he looked in 
joyed the sport, for it was a beautiful country. Treddock very |room-door. The old constable was awaiting us below in the 
frequently scrutinised the mare,and when we got into a green | very highest possible condition of self-satisfaction, and was 
lane, as we were riding homewards, made some pretext for] only lingering to receive my friend’s congratulations (with 
changing horses, as if desirous of testing her by his own riding. 2 more substantial, I believe, he added), before set- 
Things went on well for perhaps a quarter of a mile, when, | ting off for the village, ha , a8 he confidently intimated, 
immediately after we had passed through a gate, and just as | cleared everything up, tho so far as any explanation 
Treddock was turning in his saddle to resecure the latch,| went, things were really left as much a m as ever. 
down went the mare in exactly the old fashion; and being | Nothing further had occurred ; that was all that could be said. 
taken unawares, Treddock got a very ugly fall. But in our content at this, no one was over logical ; al! seemed 
“ Her knees are broken this time!” he shouted, scrambling |only too anxious to conclude that the strange affair had 
up, and rubbing himself as he went back to her. No, there| ended; and everybody indefinitely praised the old man, as if 
was nota mark on either leg! “I never saw a horse fall| he lad really been in some way the cause of it. Ch 
like that before,” he said, staring in fresh wonderment at |loud!y as he went, he took his leave; and Treddock 
me. with the lady of the household, who bad now joined us, sat 
I said that I never did, for though I had not witnessed the | down to breakfast in the best of temper. Some ten minutes 
whole process this time, I knew exactly what it was like from | elapsed, and we were rediscussing the incidents of the hunt of | the 
my own recent experiences. He remounted, but we had not| yesterday, when a yelling shout arose just underneath the 
gone two hundred yards further before the same scene was| Window near where we sat, and a dirty hand came beating on 
re-enacted 
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structions, the old man was removed to a couch in 
room, which could be kept from intruders; for 

the crowd had about taken possession ot the whole 
neither Treddock nor his wife seeming greatly to object to it. 
The presence of the crowd appeared to give ing like a 
sense of security, or at least mitigated the wy Ke , 
a7 Mig eng d stood with any the mob 
of his male neighbours ; and Mrs. Treddock with her fright- 
ened child, made another centre for the moaning circle of 
women. Occasionally, Treddock would turn to 
in a mechanical way, express his hope for the arri 
police; but the m was to be explained without their aid, 
and, as fate would have it, I had a principal part to play 
the solution. Treddock, after making another effort, finally 
succeeded, by the aid of the chorusing women, in persuading 
his wife to take the child away from the Grange cown into 
the village. She went up stairs for her own bonnet and 
shawl, and for Master Charlie’s hat, and was shortly fully 
dre-sed and ready to start. A big 

in her arms, and after he had received the er’s showers 


hl 
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f the casement outside, so Merosly thet a Gemend pene shi- of mind, which afterwards shamed all the rest ; 
“Stop, Treddock !” I shouted, and wheeling my horse round | vered out of its lead casing, and tinkled as it fell Mrs. | rushed back into the house, and a moment later she thrust s 
as his animal rose unassisted, | went close up, and with my | Treddock gave a scream, and nervously clutched the child i fe hands, I happening to be nearest. This broke 
whip brushed the tips of the mare’s ears. I had found out the | to her bosom. spell. wn Oe ee Sen up from every 
secret! At the first touch, down she went. She was instantly} “ Hoo, mestur! Hoo, mestur!” cried a lad’s terrified voice, | quarter at the sight of my ny eyes of the 
up again ; and I repeated the experiment, with just the same | as Treddock flung open the window, “ th’ constable is done | mare mine, and again she the child towards the 
result. ; they’ve killed him at the back o’ the little bean-stack !” mater 5 bat tn Cane oo ee capeeed bes nek, nd I Sree Se 
“ Why, itis a trick somebody has learned her!” roared was awful. Treddock and I rushed out at the front, | the junction of the shoulder- Although a sort of dark- 
Treddock from a half-recumbent position in the middle of the | and made for a couple of bean-stalks which stood in a near | ness instantaneously blinded my I= I saw through it that 
road. corner of the yard, round the east gable, not far from the dog- | the black mare ooo lee the water where she had 
“ That is it, certainly, and nothing else,” I answered. “1|kKennel. Stretched upon the ground, lay the poor old con- | stood, and that the child loose, a white speck on the 
was looking, and I saw your whip touch her ears; and then | stable, his head and shoulders resting in a little pool of blood, ee A moment later, the fiend in hide and 
it flashed across me that mine did so when she fell in the| the (oo tamed eee, yet were | hoofs wa3 dead, and the half-drowned infant was rescued, but 
field.” quite dead. Upon our g him, we found he still breathed, | not an instant too soon. Tom Treddock to me, but 
Treddock tried the manceuvre himself, and as certainly as | but his injuries were evidently frightful, and most dangerous ; | in the act of my hand, tumbled into the arms of 


the whip touched a hair of her ears, so surely the mare rocked | and, as had happened in all the other cases, the wounds had 
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forwards, then backwards, then went down, but somehow inflicted upon the head, and had the appearance of hav- | his wife had done, and as I was within the toss of a 
seemed to recover herself, almost, as it appeared, without |ing been done by a blunt weapon. Treddock shouted loudly | straw of doing the next moment. What the historic William 
touching the ground with her knees. for some one to bring a chair for the cies Tell’s sensation must have been, immediately after that famous 
“ I can never trust Nell on her back after this,” injured man; andin the meantime we in a | archery feat, I still do not pretend to know, for Charlie Tred- 
Treddock ; “ and it is quite a providence that we have found | sitting-posture as well as wecould. I noticed that Treddock’s | dock was no child of mine; but if the bowman on that occs- 
itout, But everything unl y is coming on me at once, I | eyes were attracted over my shoulder towards some object as | sion had to be not the father himself, but only s 
think! I fancied I had a splendid n. The veterinary-| we knelt. friend of his, I think I have some idea of what his feeling was, 
surgeon fellow that had her in his stables was a thief not to} “Look there!” he said ina hollow whisper—“ that mare | and I beg to say it was not a pleasant one. 
tell me of it, and he kaew she was for a lady’s riding. But|has seen itdone! Whoever it is she knows them. Oh, ifshe| Matters were at last cleared up. It was the mare which had 
he shall hear about it. I'll put my whip away, to make sure | was but a Christian !” done all the mischief, and this last horrid act was the 
I don’t touch her unknowingly,” he added, sticking it into his turned my head, and looked. ere was the black mare | climax which disclosed the m: The men who been 
coat-pocket, and watching the mare’s ears closely. on the other side of a little low fence, not two yards away, | helping to catch her in the kept on in their efforts after 
Here was another circumstance not to be abruptly commu- her head over, her her eye: | the wagoner gave up, and started his errand on another 
ow ov t hag gy a LL glaring in the wildest fear; while we could see horse ; and just as her pursuers succeeded in driving her 
fancy to the mare. Tom, however, stated that it would be| pales that the ed creature trembled in every limb. But | towards the house, the servant-girl had gone out of doors with 
impossible to break the anima! of the trick, now it had once | the next minute the household was clustering around us ; nor| the child. She explained that she had put the infant dows 
acquired it; and supposing that we found no new disasters at | was it greatly to be wondered at that the women screamed, to hie fast on the gosund, where ho prepped Lineuil canta 
home, he promised the veterinary-surgeon in the neighbour- | and sun ; in- 


ing town, from whom he bought the mare, a lively visit on 
the morrow, engaging me to accompany him. The creature 
went right enough so long as her ears were not touched ; and 
at the end of what ought to have been a more pleasant ride 
along field-paths, and through country-lanes, we safely arri couple of miles away. e laid the constable on the 
at the Grange between two and three o'clock in the oon. | ki hearth, him with pillows, 

Hise, Tocddeek and oll Ge tas geamead us with bright looks, | the bleeding wi a 
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for there had not been a single mishap, subsequent to the} “Ellen, and the baby must quit this bouse at % were unquestionably the instruments which had inflicted 
mystenous death of the veond dog before we sated As for | said Tred turning his face, now pale enough, cosets the constable’s wounds; and they also had beaten out the 
the old constable, he had quite , and was again in the|his wife. “The place is bewitched, and something will brains of the doge, and killed the ond tomes Ge lee 
= possible feather, plainly assuming that it was his me ne Go, and you ready,” he urged, his voice | of the cow, and the head of the cart-horse. 

authoritative presence as the functivnary of law and order ng ; “ we shall have the country police here now ; knock-/| all grew as plain as daylight, for it was now discovered that, 
which had insured this state of safety. Dinner, of course, had | ing human beings on the head is t to killing cows, and | although no human footprints had been discovered near the 
been put off, awaiting our return, and we had brought back sheep, and dogs. If he dies, there'll have to be an inquest | spots where the strange scenes had occurred, there were al- 
with us hunters’ appetites; but the enjoyment of the meal | held.” ways marks of horse-shoes there. Subsequently, I may say, 
was rather spoiled b nome, 2 recounting the mocning’s} Mrs. Treddock h her child to her breast, while she Oe ns Ee ee lk oa, inferential 
sport, to evade Mra. Treddoc ’s inquiries for full details as to | bent over the injured man; but she answered that she should | evidence—the words the old constable hye ny By 
the bekaviour of her mare. I praised the animal’s easy going | not go away, Treddock went with her; everybody, she cope che seen sn, Sn it was the black 
and her fine leaps, but did not mention her falls; and for | said, had and leave the place to itself. The servants, | mare that him he left the house. 

my reticence, Tom Treddock to me with his eyes | short as the time was, were already acting that convic- lame ay yale the medium of the 
over the rim of his glass in taking embarrassed draughts of | tion some were bringing their boxes down stairs, and one or was this, that the mare had been a “ trick”-horse 
porter two had got their bonnets on. This last horrible affair, a and had been sold by them account of her 


My friend and J, soon after dinner, made a complete cir- 
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Gently spin out the gentle thread of life. 


from a halter, and could even unfasten Cowper did not go mad through pare Gy through lack o All his nature is in that very candid line. The expression of 
No doubt, she had in that way got loose, and so had, unknown true fecling ; and this should never be lost sight of,| it might have made many a high-spirited girl hesitate; but 
to all, the run of the premises. How such an infernal spirit }in j of Cowper's character. Madan saved him from | Theadora loved him as true woman loves, as he himself said 

not he loved his country, with all faults included ; and, for better 


@, | for worse, she was{ready to spin the thread of life, however 
entangled it might have become, or however gently it might 
bs have run off the reel, in unison with Cowper’s very silken 
But men, with Gouger, were only when they walked | nature. 
wer ‘walked. C'uess was frivolous, billiards were sin-| Joyously she would have gone through a lad, and patiently 
.| through a Carkened career ; faithful, in either case, to him to 
whom she owed her triumph or her sorrow. Her very reply 
to her father, when he asked her how she was to live if she 
married her cousin,—the reply of a young lady whose hand 
had the dainty sense ofno labour, and who was daily familier 
with carriage luxury,—that she could take to the laundry by 
day, and have a great dog to ride at night, was the ex ression 
of @ courageous spirit. It seems to have been fully 
made, to obviate objection, or to imply that no solid objection 
could exist. But the father, on good unds, we think, re- 
fused his consent, and Theodora ice the worth of the 
heart which Cowper lost by silently submitting to her father’s 
will. Love, fidelity, obedience, she gave them all where the 
daughter acknowledged them to be due. She would have 
yielded them all a thousand times as pai could she have 
seen them due to her cousin, as his wife. ‘o him, and to the 
memory ofthe time of their young affections, she remained 
true, loving, and faithful, and, indeed, obedient to what she 
deemed the obligation of her love. Theodora’s thread of life 
was spun in single blessedness; and so was Cowper's silken 
thread; but then his task was made pleasant by the gentle 
aid of Mrs. Unwin. 

It was not in the nature of Cowper that he should be in- 
sensible to a blow which deprived him at once of a mistress 
and of a home,—for his uncle's house was the only happy 
substitute for a home which Cowper had in London, and he 
had none elsewhere. We accept what he has recorded in 
verse, on this subject, as the unexaggerated description of his 
feelings; and, we believe that, for a time, he daily mourned 
= disappointment of his hopes, in the loss of the fair cousin 
who was 

—— throngh tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fixed in her choice, and faithful,—but in vain. 


Cowper has done nothing to give immortality to the name 
of Theodora ; but that of Mrs. Unwin, as Mr. Bruce remarks, 
6 Fh made known for all time, and throughout the 
world. 

The poet, not yet, however, with recognized brotherhood 
among great singers, had, through nervousness or honesty, 
thrown away some of his best chances of life, and had hardly 
recovered, if he ever fairly recovered, from his first attack of 
inenaitp, when the Providence which men call Chance, of 
which it had all the appearance, made him an inmate of the 
Unwin family, at Huntingdon. In Mrs. Unwin, a bright 
handsome, intelligent, and God-fearing woman, cheerful an 
pious to the utmost extent of two such excellent qualities, 
Cowper saw at once the earthly staff on which he would wil- 
lingly lean during the remainder of his life. The lady was 
only the daughter of a draper of By; but she was, neverthe- 
less, a thorough lady in carriage of mind and body, and even 
in an English county-town she had the ho of and 
in the county itself was recognized by those immensely supe- 
rior folk, the “county people”’—that is, the families who 
owned the land. When Mrs. Unwin became a widow, she 
and Cowper still kept house together, that is, the lady kept 
the house, and the poet relied on the lady. At such a domes- 
tic arrangement now, prudery would probably hint objection. 
However this may be, Cowper found in Mrs. Unwin a nurse, 
guide, encourager, friend ; and something more than merely 

, for she saved him from suicide, and helped him to 
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have had the heart to open, were g 
pa imperative, not only for himself, but for all 


to 
providential arrangement, and much to regret that} Throughout his life he relied for support entirely on 
3 i a ay settled | women. The shoe-buckles of the my of his school 
turn to | seemed twice as dreadful to his mind when he thought of the 
f shooting | Soft, sweet o of his loving mother. When he went into 
horses, and if the process was less exciting, it was far more = — = aw stade at, he was as a ship rudderless on the 
Pmne ‘old constable, by the time he had gathered a little Cowper’s house, ot gD 9 wight. At, wit 
strength, had full himself that it was he who had | the tenderest of fiends in one of the daughters, Theodora 
hit on the first clue to the mysterious depredator being the ee os he addressed bis early manuscript love 
mare, from his saying that house-window, which was ype ey among all the ladies whom poets have loved, 
smashed in the early morning, had been broken by two a oo ug, the most attractive, interesting, mysterious, 
somethings which struck simultaneous blows, for by that, he | 82d provoking. | 
now asseverated, he distinctly meant to convey the notion of| 1n the “Es -y Poems,” after allowance for poetical 
horses’ feet ! exaggeration | there is satisfactory evidence of the depth and 
truthfulnesr Of the young poet’s affection for Theodora, and 
BIOGRAPHY OF A POET. (here are also some materials towards the post's biogmray: 
This interesting article is 4-prapos to the recent publication y £0 we learn wper was a sort of London Cy- 
in London, of a new edition of Cowper’s Poems, with’ Memoir, a 7 aose rougher qualities, born of inexperience, under- 
by John Bruce.—Za. Alb. efinement the sweet influences of the Iphige- 
In c 4 jud nis © ¢ Southampton Row. He makes record of his new 
rently the best qualified: Ba me ye Faye pay a r 4 w, meq in yen, batt a sho ery egy Re yd = 
fey tery muuch surprised the Earl of Leloener when he Ge-|® oid axpiraions of his muse. But tals satestanen, seal or 
cn ee ante eg cede, te us ai Te see 
fashion, as a sort of fine art, was more than half-inclined ' » - 
look — the Newgate Calendar as a more in Db wok 
than me Y “ Arcadia.” Handel confessed that was 
totally ble to the all excellence of Purcell’s¢’ ym 
sitions ; and Cowper looked upon Handel’s “ Messia’ .» ~-4 
something of the feeling which John Kemble had ‘ or Mont 
Blanc—a on that more admiration ‘was wasted op jt than 
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see that the nymph may have been a little wayward, the 
swain perhaps a little opie There were lovers’ quarrels 
between them occasionally fies but he grew wer, 

8 an to ; but he , 
and found the process of reconciliation so delicious, that little 
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good 
nour W8", good-natured 
pleasant, chatty, and marked by good. taste. {i was, bowever, 
often under the reflection of that m:slar.cho';y which Sir $ 
ton also describes as being “ biack apd “jjseased a ky oe 
partaking of a rich and grave cop temp iativeness.” However 
this may be, there is no questior, tout Cowper's merits or 
his popularity. Editions of b’ ¢ works succeed each other, 
and all find ready purchaser , Editor follows editor, and 
each furnishes fresh intelli for which there is ample 


The trivial strifes that cause a real pain, 
The real bliss when reconciled again. 
Not many glimpses does the poet-painter afford us of the per- 
sonal attractions of his “love.” His grief at her pretty 
cruelty in refusing to bless him with a lock of her hair, has, 
however, exhibited to all time 
—— the snowy neck, 
The Eden where it grew ; 
and once, and once only, we catch a glance of those soft 
eyes, 
" —— where soft complacence sits, 
IDumin’d with the radiant beams of sense. 
The nearest approach made our modest lover to the 
“ strictly private and ” is in allusion to the tears 
Theodora shed at one of their partings. Even then, sweet 
William does not refer to the but to what the future aad 
a like opportunity — ; then, he would catch her 


Co belop periods undrei trembling tears on his ; he, naturally, with such an f a tnont " 
oe -four p+ aa when a a — she bed in | Qbject in view, bids her weep on, come of S Bot Ady 4 Bruce, “ ay fy 
in 1800 ; Nor think it weakness, when we love, to feel, ordi friendship.” And he adds, “It seems a pity that 


Nor think it weakness what we feel to show. 
We may believe that absence from her who had at first set 


they did not marry ; but there were, no doubt, reasons 

it, with which we are unacquainted.” Mr. Bruce disbe 
altogether the old tradition, that Cowper made Mrs. Unwin 
an offer, which was accepted, and that the marriage was broken 
off, in consequence of mental excitement and illness which 
followed the acceptance of the offer. 

Some of Cowper's anxieties, at least some of his difficulties, 
arose from his limited pecuniary means; but a few of his 
friends and kinsmen, Earl Cowper at their head, subscribed 
asum sufficient to level the di ty without arousing his 
pride, which, however, was not to be 40 offended. There 
was a strong dash of the Cowper eccentricity in the Earl who 
subscribed his not illiberal contribution towards the annuity 
of his cousin, the poet. He was sent, early in life, with a 


meeting” Delia; and that hope, of course, in such an organi- 
zation as Cowper's, “ subsists but to prolong — Fy ol / He 
even imagines cases, self-torturer as he was, a her very 
presence would make him sad. If she were to be at his side, 
in sickness or sorrow, she would be touched by sympathy, 
and to behold her pain would but increase his own. In one 
of the seasons of absence she may have asked how he came to 
love this wayward yet intelligent cousin of his, for the appar- 
ent answer comes in the words— 


‘pre-eminence. The then new slang word, “ pitch-kettled” often foreiga vices to those they had learnt at 
— given way —_ to the Fomny word, “ bembessiel” Even = See eee Tame ent ty chains <Oeg. recocious pupil fell in love with a lady at Florence, 


And this obedience is marked a fidelity in absence, which 
he alludes to at some length, and which is characterized by his 
total unconsciousness, he says, of what 's beg said or done 
aréund him in any society. It is only when Theodora is 
praised that " 

lL attend and, at once, inattentive appear. 


was one of the hard fellows of the Prince of Wales. to receive the Italian ion of St. Hubert. Walpole 
Finally, the most simple- of parsons would | Bet society beste duties on, well os poicapes,Sasd, to pledge Called it * peddling lunacy,” end added that “an English Har 
y hesitate now to do what—as Mr. informs us| Yi! 6 ain vase wo the name of the gitl of bis heart, but stooping to be ght of St. Hubert is as if tiger should be 
one of his many brief and intelligent notes—Newton did | 5 ever: at high festivity, remarke— proud o being admitted into some order among cats.” 
in the rainy seasous at —namely, tradge through the a de Succour from his friends Cowper accepted with much com 
tad, Sens he pemennge Xe church, in pattens ! — And lastly, when cummen'é to arta, to my fame, placeney, and he had not the ightest may learn the 
changed manners without changing with a er guess why I never once im her pame, names of those who desired to be anon: 4 one 0 
more refinement ; just as Monmouth ee il ccuvented tuto Tho’ herself and the woman I love are the same. these he must have suspected—the faithful Theodora, whom 
Dudley Street, is still the mart for old clothes and the ex- It was a name too dear and sacred to him to be tossed on the he never again saw after her father had refused to consent to 
change for birds. lips of even such temperate tavern ueters as their marriage To her, Mr. Bruce is inclined to attribute an 
Poets of nature are contemporary with all because | drank with, in the neighbourhood of the Temple. For such | anonymous letter addressed to Cowper in one of bis seasons 
address themselves to human as do not|, woman we may suppose that the young lover would have of difficulty, one couched “ in the kindest and most benevolent 
much variety of sensation. It is when Cowper rushes not merely ready aad willing, but deter- language .” writes Cowper to Lady Hesketh, the 
into politics that his sentiments seem of the old, out-of-sea- cxprev to surmount any difficulty that 1s in the way of that | married sister of Theodors. The writer promised him that 
ton quality. His ideas of Gaul and Frank were those which | success in life which should raise her ‘and him far above the | whatever lacked in his income “should be supplied by's per- 
Nelson, in war-time, instilled into his midshipmen. His | jeyel on which they stood before they met the perils plea- son who loved me tenderly and sp roved my conduct. I wish 
views and his prophecies touching America were of the old sures of a When his great ancestor and I knew who dictated this letter. have seen, not long since, 
ultra-Tory class; and there are two lines in the rhymed , William Cowper, married Judith Booth, the young a style most excessively like it.” From this benevolent friend, 
epistle acdressed, in 1 , to his friend Bull, which might have | couple lived ’ and the happy, but modest,| who “loved him ten erly,” Cowper subsequently recei 
been written an day last year, and to which we should all results. When Mary Clavering succeeded the deceased Ju- many giftage mee and ; and the same friend sent to 
have said, Amen /— th, her energetic husband worked his way to the woolsack, | Mrs. Un , who made his life at all times tolerable, 
And so may emiling Pence once more made her epj his leisure hours at home, and and often agreeable to him, little which would contribute 
Visit ’s sad shore. smartly birched the wpers who marred his leisure by | to that lady's perso® comfort. When Lady Hesketh resided 
The time is past when criticism on Cowper’s works is called | their exuberant Our poet ‘was of those whose | with Cowper and Mrs. Unwin for rel ene, ee 
for. We may say that we with those who is the W too, but he had no energy for the have satisfied Theodora’s curiosity by her d piggy 
acknowledge re ney ey, refined of didactie poets, who of which it is the prize. He left struggle and prize to tions of their way of life during hour of the y 
see in his “Table Talk,” discernment in his “ Pro- w Thurlow, but be would make prize and fellow | Hesketl j to Mrs. Unwin’s self-denial, 
of ” earnestness in his “ Truth,” benevolence in for life of his beautifal and intellectual cousin, Theodora, yet to ber invaluable services to “one whom she certainly loves as 
fis ” and a pare Christian feeling in those with no expressed ambition, as far as the early poems ae ee sores cnet Ew i 
—_" olzes wou 
and all other poems—with some exceptions. wrote | show, wuthing ane cs ail ee Fv Dowie hed be yg oe tinen bow Fife as 
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her by lines in ‘“ The Task,” which speak of her kindness and 
their love. Theodora anonymously helped in the gentle 
nning of the same thread by annuities and well-devised 
gifts; but in Cowper's poems, written for publication, there is 
yn hi of thanks, even to anameless donor. Poor Theo- 
ora 

While this fair cousin, who had inspired his earlier muse, is 
in the background, or prominent only in the evidences of her 

pathy and some natural curiosity about Mrs. Unwin, the 
latter amiable lady, authorized to show more active sympathy 
still, suggests to Cowper “ The Progress of Error,” one of her 
many kind acts toa man to whom authorship was an elixir 
of life. Then there was Lady Austen, with whom he fell in 
love after his way, and he was never in love, as he says, with- 
out being too much so. This lady worked ruffles for him, 
and there was innocent gallantry and tenderness between 
them, with some jealousy on Mrs. Unwin’s side, and weari- 
someness, at last, of the o brilliant lady, on the part of 
Cowper. But she, too, helped him to spin his thread of life as 
he would have it, by suggesting the subjects of “ John Gilpin” 
and “ The Sofa.” To Mrs. Throckmorton—all “papist” as 
she was, and who would, therefore, not have been tolerated 
for a moment by the orthodox bard, but that she, too, lent 
an active hand in the spinning of that same thread—to her, 
rather than to her bullfinch, we owe the lines on her dead 
bird. Theodora again, when he was in fear touching the 
success of his Homer, cheered the poet by her promise of his 
renown, and helped the somewbat needy minstrel with what 
minstrels only care for after fame, her gold. Both were sent 
anonymously, an’ were received with apparent indifference 
as tothe source from whence they were derived, by the not 
too grateful Cowper. 

It was, indeed, of his weaker nature, to take things, or to 
wish to be able to take things, easily. When his most con- 
stant benefactor, Mrs, Unwin, was dying, Cowper, on awaking 
one morning, simply asked the serv: nt, “Sally, is there life 
up-stairs?” In the course of the day, as his friend Johnson 
was reading Miss Burney’s “ Camilla” to him, the fact of Mrs. 
Unwin’s death was broken to him by the reader. The “in 
telligence was received by Cowper, though not entirely with- 
out emotion, yet with such as was compatible with the re- 
sumption of the reading.” This looks like want of feeling, 
but Cowper’s emotions are not readily to be interpreted ; for 
instance, when he was on his return from a visit to Hayley, 
he passed a day at Rose’s,in Chancery Lane. The whole 
morning, we are told, “ overwhelmed, he sat at the corner of 
the fire-place, in total silence.” This is supposed to have 
arisen from mental infirmity ; but he was in the footpath of 
his youth, within a stone's throw of the home of the young 
gi whom he hed loved, and whom he had never seen since 

e asked for the reward of his love. The thought was enough 
to keep the old man silent. That he had cherished the re- 
membrance of that home in his mind is most certain, for, 
when Ashley Cowper died, his nephew furnished an epitaph 
in which are traces of the fond remembrance. In a letter to 
Lady Hesketh he speaks of the probability, when he and his 
uncle ceased to be friends, that he should neversee that uncle 
again; and adds that, spite of the many years that had passed 
since then, he remembered his uncle’s face better than that of 
rome he had more recently seen; and then, in allusion to 

he father’s-death, he expresses “a warm hope that you and 
your sister” (not “ Theodora,” not “my dear cousin”) will be 
able effectually to avail yourselves of all the consolatory mat- 
ter with which it abounds.” After all, that cousin to whom 
he seemed afraid to allude, after their long divorce, by any 
affectionate epithet, had done her woman’s work by soothing, 
as far as in ber lay, always with true womanly delicacy, 
Cowper's vexed, and yet triumphant life. She survived him 
nearly a quarter of a century, dying in 1824. His letters to 
her, an) his manuscript poems of which she was the youthful 
inspiration, she placed for safety with a friend, and the latter 
are included in this edition. Mr. Bruce speaks of this in- 
—— woman as omy Ge qe stricken with the heredi- 
tary melaucholy of the ily, and as unhappily falling, at 
last, “into a condition of crazy oddity, very nearly allied to 
madness.” As Mr. Bruce intends to publish a more enlarged 
life of Cowper than he has been able to give in the memoir of 
nearly two hundred pages, with which he introduces this new 
edition of the poems, we will hope that he may have found, 
or may yet find, materials for telling the whole romantic story 
of W and Theodora Cowper. 


—__——_e———_- 


LIEUT. VAN RENSSELLAER’S BOOTS. 


On a piping hot day during the month of August 1864, I 
was strolling down the shadiest side of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington City. 1 had only been ten daysin the New 
World, and had come over solely and entirely for pleasure ; 
that is to say, I wanted to see something of the stern realities 
of that struggle, about which we were then reading 80 eagerly. 
I was strolling along, thinking that, but for the swarms of 
blue-uniformed soldiers, the dust, and the negroes, Washing- 
ton was not unlike Birkenhead. Everybody who is acquaint- 
ed with Birkenhead knows thst there are streets which com- 
mence with a semblance of life and bustie, but terminate after 
an existence of two hundred yards in a barren region of deso- 
lation, The same thing o' 8 in Washington, only on a jar- 
ger and more transatlantic scale. At one end of a street you 
may purchase the last new novel; at the other end you may 
possibly encounter a rattlesnak -. 

» Iwas gazing up one of these side-streets, when my eye caught 
the words “ J. Pocock, ae Bootmaker,” inscribed in ele- 
ir characters over a shop of extremely select appearaace. 

t the door of the shop (I purposely avoid the word store), 
lounged a short stout personage, dressed, as befitted the sultry 
w , in a white Holland coat and a Panama hat. “ Why,” 
said I meditatively to myself, “does the name Pocock na- 
turally sarees boots to my mind? I never knew a boot- 
maker called Pocock. Stay,though. Cunningham and Ciif- 
ton of Boodle Street, St. James's, had a shopman of that 
name; and by the awl of the venerated Saint Crispin, yon- 
der he stands!” I crossed the street, quite pleased at hav- 
ing discovered Mr. Pocock on foreign ground. “Mr. Pocock, 
do you recognise me?” 

“T do not, sir,” he replied gravely. 

“I am one of Cunningham's old customers: Cranbrook, 
son of Sir Lionel Cranbrook, of ——.” 

Now, in London, Mr. Pocock would have@whipped off 
his bat, and bowed down obsequiously before the son of a 
b t, but he bered that he was on republican soil, 
and acted accordin 


ly. 

“Mr. Cranbrook f TWhy, so it is. Allow me to have the 
pleasure of shaking hand, sir.” 

So we shook hb ; and then Mr. Pocock remarking that 
it was cooler inside than out, invited me into bis inner sanc- 
tum, and placed summer drinks before me, treating me with 
the easy familiarity of an old friend. 

“I can be of use to you here*Mr. Cranbrook,” he said. “I 
know something about 





everybody. Of course your friends | good position, and, as a matter of course, they patronised me. 


up at the Embassy can ‘ou a pass for the Unioa lines 
but if you want (rere Mt Pocock cautiously dropped his 
voice) “to spend a week or two among the ‘graybacks,’ 
come to me.” I su my countenance expressed some 
surprise, for the bootmaker had correctly guessed my feel- 
ings when he added: “I’m not bragging, sir; I can do 
what I say. I occupy a very different social position here 
to what Cunningham and Clifton do in London. Cunning- 
ham and Clifton are both rich men, with their suburban 
villas; yet if you, Mr. Cranbrook, wete asked to meet them 
at dinner, you’d consider yourself insulted.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Pocock,” I , “I should not——” 

“Yon couldn’t help yourself. sir. Society’s dead 
yo Now, here, there,is no aristocracy crushing you down. 
n England, we feel that there are people better bred and 
better educated than ourselves, and we succumb to them ; but 
here we all stand much on a level ; — worships a man 
simply for his money, and money is the on y, point of differ- 
ence between one man and another. As for manners and 
education, Mrs. Shoddy, with her fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of jewellery, isn’t fit to be compared with a Lowell factory- 

rl 


“And may I ask what brought you to America, Mr. Po- 


“A row with my employers. Cunningham and Clifton 
having become rich mea, forgot their tion, and trod on 


One day one of them said to me (he was a fellow with a great 
i which my utmost skill could scarcely render passa- 
e): ‘Say, Pocock, I must bring one of our lieutenants down 
to see you. He deserves to have a civilised boot-maker.’ 80 
be t me Van Renssellxer, a carelessly-dressed 
man, with a thin thoughtful face, and great eyes, that 
to be looking into the middle of next week, or at anything 
sooner than what was right before them. This young gentle- 
man had been educated at West Point (they're mostly West 
Pointers in the 238:h), and his whole soul was given up to 
studying military tactics and manceuvres. He didn’t care for 
balls or politics, or speecbifying ; and, if you will believe me, 
this misguided young man, with a foot which the Apollo Bel- 
videre might have envied, was actually wearing slop-shoes, 
picked up promiscuously at any chance store he passed ! 
nearly brought the tears into my eyes; and as I traced out the 
design of his matchless foot in my fac-simile book, I said: 
* Lieutenant, I shall be proud to make your boots for the rest 
of your life for nothing!’ 
“I wouldn’t allow any inferior workman to meddle with 
those boots—they were closed by my own hands. I spent a 
long time over them, too, putting in aa artistic touch here and 
there, just as a painter does with a pet picture. But when [ 
went over to Arlington Heights, intending to present the boots 
in person (my negro boy Pete was respectfully carrying them 





my toes. You understand me, Mr. Cran! k—they wounded 
my feelings, and [ quitted them.” 

“You've been settled here some time?” 

“ Nearly four years; and I am doing a very flourishing 
business. But I wish to make one remark, Mr. Cranbrook. 
When you return to London, and tell Cunningham and Clif- 
ton that you have seen me, they will probably denounce me 
as a scoundrel and a thief—I'll explain why.” 

The tradesman rose from his chair, and unlocked a small 
safe, produced a book, shaped something like the books in 
which merchants enter their Bills Payable and their Bills 
aries a. except that the volume me was much 

cker. 

“This work,” continued Mr. Pocock, “ once belon to 
Cunningham and Clifton ; but as all the entries in it had been 
made by myself, and as they had treated me with the blackest 
ingratitude, I resolved to punish them by carrying it with me 
to America. This book, Mr. Cranbrook, has been the founds- 
tion of my fortunes. I told you just now, sir, that America 
is socially and politically a republican country; but the Ame- 
ricans love to talk about the British aristocracy ; and you ma’ 
judge of the enthusiasm which this book has created, when 
— you that it cognene facsimil - — of the feet of a 
arge proportion of the peerage an: netage.” 

“Mine among the number, I suspect, Mr. Pocock.” 

“You are right, sir. Let me turn to the index. Folio 262. 
Yes, sir. Here you are—Lionel Cranbrook ; name and address 
complete in your handwriting. I always gentlemen 
to sign their names and addresses to the folio containing their 
foot-measurement. The consequence is, that this is a book 
of fashionable autographs, to say nothing of the pleasure ex- 
perienced by our young Washington dandies on discovering 
that Lord Gules has an enlargement of the great toe joints, 
and that the Marquis of Wyvern owns the smallest foot in 
London. Yes, sir, that book has been the making of me ; and 
nothing will induce me to we with it. 1 was entreated to 
send it for exhibition to the New York Sanitary Fair; but I 
declined, lest it should be lost in the transit; while Barnum 
_ over and over agaia offered a fabulous price for it for his 

useum.” 

“I suppose you keep a similar book for the fashionable feet 
of America?” 

“ Most certainly. Here it is. Valuable, of course, in a 
practica) poiat of view, as containing the measures of my best 
customers; but not so interesting as its Eaglish companion. 
You will scarcely believe how the latter has been run after. 
I have had half-a-dozen ladies a day in their carriages here 4o 
see it; and they always reserve ¢ farewell look for the 
elegant little foot of Lord Wyvern.” 

“I suppose the book can’t show anything so 
small?” 

“Jn one instance it can, sir,” replied Mr. Pocock gravely. 
“ Allow me to turn to the index. There itis. Folio 79.” 

“ Lieutenant Van Renssellaer of the 238th New York. 
That's a Dutch name, isn’t it?” 

“The name is Dutch, Mr. Cranbrook; but the family is 
ve! cient and h ble, They settled near Albany, in 
the state of New York, two centuries ago. And now, sir, 
would you like to see the lieutenant’s boots ?” 

Mr. Pocock spoke with such deep solemnity that I burst 
out laughing. 

“I shall be delighted,” I said. 

“ These boots,” continued the tradesman, as he unlocked 
a cupboard, “ are soi og out of the common. Look 
there, sir!” 

Mr. Pocock lighted a taper, and approaching the cupboard 
with the reverential air of a devotee visiting shrine of bis 
patron saint, displayed to my view an elegant little pair of 
dress-boots, which reposed on a crimson velvet cushion, 
and were protected from dust and insects by a large bell- 


lass. ° 
rn Talk ot breeding, sir!” exclaimed the boot-maker en- 
thusiastically. “Look at the Liliputian size of that foot— 
look at the arch between the heel and the ball—look at the 
height of instep! Lord Wyvern, sir, is all very well; but 4 
the side of that New York gentleman, Lord Wyvern 
beaten into fits.” 

“ Yes, they are a nice pair of boots,” said I, prosaically ; 
“ but how is it that they were never sent home?” 

“Mr. Cranbrook,” said the tradesman, as he took a bottle 
of Plantation Bitters from the mantel-piece, and poured out 
a couple of glasses, “ you are a countryman of mine, and an 
old customer of our London house. My heart warms to- 
wards you; and I'll tell you something, if you're to 
listen, that I’ve never told any one else, excepting my wile 
and my negro boy. There’s a mystery about these boots!” 

Mr. Pocock’s manner was so peculiar, that my curiosity 
was excited, and I begged him to relate the stury. He be- 

thus: 
You can see, I think, Mr. Cranbrook, that I am an enthu- 
siast in my art. I was born to be a boot-meker. Iam not 
one of those tradesmen who cease to think of their occupa- 
tion directly their shutters are put up. My entire waking 
thoughts are devoted to boot- 
tation, i have devised an instrument for measuring the bu- 
man foot, which will entirely a the barbarously-rude 








England. I merely mention this to show you that I am de- 





voted to my profession. 

“In the spring of this year, the 238th New York was en- 
camped on Arlington Heights, close to this city. The 238th 
isa crack regiment; most of the officers are gentlemen of 


ing. smearing toe 2 


y 
expedients ot rule and t:pe. 1 shall take out the in | named Dallas, 


behind me), I found, to my grief and chagrin, that Lieutenant 
Van R liaer had gone—gone away at less than four-and- 
twenty hours’ notice! He had grown tired of the uneventful 
life of a Washington soldier, and had exchanged into the army 
of the Tennessee under General M'Pherson, just then about to 
start from Chattanooga on the Great Georgian cam 
Well, Mr. Cranbrook, it was a disappointment; but as I'm a 
philosopher, and accustomed to disappointments, [ simply put 
the boots away on a top shelf of the show-case in the shop, 
and troubled my head no more about them. A month or six 
weeks had passed away, and the spring-mud of our streets had 
become converted into summer dust. It was Friday the 27th 
May ; the hour was seven o’clock in the evening, and I was 
sitting in this back parlour meditating over my new machine. 
My young men had al! left for the day; my wife (she is an 
American lady) was away on a visit to her friends ai Tren’ 
N. J.; the two Irish girls were busy ironing in the kitchen; 
Pete had gone to deliver a pair of ladies’ walking Balmorals 
at the White House. I mention all these little facts to show 
ou that I was perfectly tranquil and composed on that even- 
Well, sir, Thad closed my eyes during an especiall7 se- 
vere train of thought, and when | opened them again, I saw, 
through the glass door that somebody had come into the shop. 
It was an officer in full uniform, and he bad mounted a chair, 
and was endeavouring to reach something from the top of the 
show-case. 

“ Allow me, sir,” I said with the utmost blandness, not in 

the least — for re Aga Sa “ mili- 
tlemen do eccentric things nally—* allow me, 
sir said 

“Thank you,” he answered very politely; “I can reach 
them mysel!.” 

“I looked up, and saw it was Lieutenant Van Renssellaer! 
My face flushed with pleasure. “ Lieutenant,” I exclaimed, 
“I'm delighted to see you. Permit me to have the honour of 
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* ity friend,” he replied rather coldly, “a soldier 
shou. a perform these services for himself. I want no 
assistance ; | merely want the boot-hooks and a little French 
chalk.” With these words he sat down, took the boot-hooks 
from my hands, which were tremulous with anxious delight, 
kicked off his ready-made shoes, aod with the most extraordi- 
nary rapidity (thereby proving the softness of the leather and 
the excellence of the fit) put on the new boots. 

“ At the sight of those model feet, encased in what I may 
justly call those model boots, I was nearly overpowered. My 
delight was so exquisite as to be almost painful; but it did 
not long, for, with the simple and indeed u 
words : “ Yes, these will do pretty well,” the lieutenant walked 
out of the shop. 

“ 1 know how your story is going to end, Mr. Pocock,” I 
interposed: “ this fellow was a common swindler, dressed up 
ina uniform, who thereby got an elegant pair of boots for 


“Mr. Pocock regarded me with quiet scorn, “ What, sir!” 
he replied. “Do you fancy there is a swindler, or ay other 
man in the United States whom these boots would fit? Not 
one, sir. No—no, you are altogether wide of the mark, Mr. 
—_ rook. Be kind enough to hear me patiently to the 
ep 

“1 took up the ready-made shoes, a pair of the sorriest pro- 
ducts of that guilty town, Northampton (guilty, as being the 
cause of unnumbered bunions)—-1 took up the ready-made 
shoes, and placed them carefully, out of regard to their late 
owner, on the same shelf as that from which the lieutenant 
had taken his dress-boots. The next morning I could not 
help confiding to Pete (for Pete, though a nigger, has a far 
more sympatbising soul than most of the white workmen) that 
Lieutenant Van liaer had called for his boots. I ex- 
pected him to answer : “ Golly, mas'r, I’se glad to hear dat;” 
instead of which, he rclled his eyes horribly, and nearly let a 
shutter fall. 

“* When did um call, mas’r?” 

“ Last evening.” 

“ And took um away ?” 

“A = bis ~ ms - 

§ , mas'r, dey’s on de shelf now ! 

“3 pon ah into the shop. Pete was perfectly right. There, 
on the top shelf of the show-case, stood Lieutenant Van Rens- 
~— dress-boots, og the _— a oe os bad occupied for 

a) revious; while the shop-made — were 
saute to hoant What was to be done? Nothing. I 
was fairly skeared, as people say ian this country, and | told 
Pete to hold his tongue on pain of dismissal. When Mrs. 
Pocock returned, I confided the affair to her ear; but though 
she will swallow any nonsense about spirii-mediums, she was 
quite incredulous, laughed at me, and said she must take away 
the keys of the grog-chest next time she weat out of town. 
Now, I didn’t read the newspapers much, for I consider news- 

per reading sheer idleness, and that the Americans would 
be. a happier people if three-fourths of their printing-presses 
were burned ; but I do look now and then, ha a 
connexion to keep up, into the Army and Navy 
Cranbrook, what I saw there, in a number towards the end of 
June, made my biood run cold. There had been a desperate 
fight on the 27th May between Sherman’s army and 
rebels (I always call ‘em “ rebels” — it’s safer here), at a p) 
“mining. "Mr. Craabrook,” said the t 
wounded, and “ Mr. rook,” 
maker pan Mg = the missing was the name 
Lieutenant Van Reussellaer.” 
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“I should be sorry,” answered Mr. Pocock, “ to think a man | except when for registered letters that came for him 
with such an elegant foot could be such a coward; but that| from oe ty he introduced the female prisoner, | their agers 
idea won’t do fora moment. I afterwards heard d sign for the registered letters that ar-|ings. We, on thecontrary, areinterested in them, and rejoice 
further about him. I hinted to you, Mr. Cranbrook,” he con- | rived for him. Several gentlemen called on Rhubulet and Co. ; | to hear of these annual and homely aquatic festivals. There 
tinued, lowering his voice, and looking cautiously around, | they to be foreigners, and wanted to see some one | areno Queen’s cup to stimulate the competitors; but then the 
“that I occasionally have dealings with J eff. es es connected with the firm—a desire which does not seem to have | men who own the craft that enter the lists have no side-board 
An agent, who does a brisk trade in smuggling m stores} been gratified. So much for the operations carried on at the | to put plate upon, and don’t want it, They smarten up the 
across the border, called here lately. He Looks co first room, which was taken by Louis Gordon on the 4th of| little vessel which they earn their bread in; perhaps bend a 
during the months of May and Juue, and recollected the| May last. new bit of canvas to hansel it for the autuma and the winter; 
name of Van Renssellaer, owing to its peculiarity. He toid Bess No. 2 was hired about the middle of June. It was aj and then they sail their best for a few sovereigns, aud only 
me that the lieutenant was mortally wounded on the 27th| modest “two-pair back,” at 41, Gray’s-inn-road, and taken | fools laugh at them. 
May, that he fell into Confederate hands, that he was removed | by the same party under the name of C. H. Rigden. A warn-| These men do for their living, and in all weathers, what 
to Atlanta, and died there afew days afterwards.” ing similar as at 30, Grafton-street, of a number of letters | yachtsmen play at in the “;blue months” and when the sun 

“Well,” said I, “it’s avery strange stdly, and I can only | being likely to arrive, was given to the people of the house,|shines. The William and Mary, or the Lively Nelly, is noton 
account for it on the supposition that your imagination, in 




















































































and R: Yachtsmen who shudéer when a little tar sticks to 
may think it indecorous to notice such proceed- 


, and come they also did by the dozen from al! parts of the con- | the list of any crack club, and could not be. Her sails are 
that related to boots, is so powerful as to—— Hollo! Pocock, |tinent. For these letters and Angelina Gordon used to come | probably patched like her owner’s “ continuations,” and there 
here’s @ carriage drawn up at your door.” together. No writing or business was done in the room, no- 


isn’t any plank or cordage in her that wouldn’t make a Cowes 
skipper faint with tastidiousness if it “ came aboard’”’ his cutter, 
where the decks are as white as a Jady’s neck, and the ropes 
are coiled away like the curls upon it. But, as hard hands 
carry the business of life along, so are the craft we describe 
rough and ready. It isn’t always regatta work and pleasure 
sailing with them, as it is with the handsome butterflies of the 
water. They can’t sail away from Cowes into a dry dock, and 
strip, and paint the mainmast with red lead ani take the 
cushions and the gear ashore, when the first puffs of the equi- 
noctial gales blow, and you want a pea-jacket in the first 
watch. The Lively Nelly, and the William and Mary, bave to 
take the weather as it comes, And it does come sometimes 
most uupleasantly for those little cra&. It isn’t altogether 
what the members of Royal Clubs would call “ sport” to go off 
at dusk in a Savage sea, with the east wind cutting all the flesh 
it can get at like a knife, to carry an anchor to an Indiaman 
riding hard in the offing. To take a pilot off in the Channel 
isn’t the ime which would tempt the summer-weather 
owners of the pretty cutters and schooners from their claret 
and walnuts and hot-house grapes at the club. Bad enough 
for the boat, that: as for the pilot, if the sea is heavy, and hi 
skiff can’t come alongside without being cracked like one of 
those club walnuts, overboard he must go, with a bowline un- 
der bis armpits, and they must baul him up on the lee side, 
while somebocy stands by on the taffrail, and lifts him in with 
a friendly grasp on the seat of his trousers. And, though the 
task brings grist to the mill and bread to the youngsters, it 
isn’t absolute luxury to grope about the sands and shoais look- 
ing for ships aground, and bargaining to lay an anchor and 
cable for the great stranded, helpless monster, while the sea 
tosses the words out of the boatmen’s throats, and the wind 
scatters the answers of the big ship’s captain ; Fenn parties 
go to the end of the barter, and make a job of it as calmly as 
if they were buying and selling cabbages at market. 

These are the men, too, who in all weathers, whether it 
blow high or low, fair or foul, must be out after the herrings 
and mackerel ; or, if the herrings are away in the icebergs, 
and the mackerel have not yet shown their green and purple 
backs, must be off in search of cod and turbot, and ling and 
skate, that the London dining-tables may have fish after soup. 
It is one thing to skim along on the summer seas, with Lap- 
thorne’s sails to carry you, and another to “re in the win- 
ter-time, under spitfire jib and close-reefed foresail, trawling 
the turbot-grounds, with the sea-water in your boots and 
and mouth. Cod-lining in the winter, too, is not the pursuit 
to make the hands soft and the complexion delicate; and 
* ting” in an Iceland smack is quite another experience 
from yachting off the Noman orthe Nab. But, to come down 
to humbler specimens of the work which British play imi- 
tates, to grope among the flounder nets at night when the 
breath freezes on the lips, and when it is rather more than un- 
certain at times whether there are any tips to your fingers— 
that is work which has to be done by many a man, and is not 
what can be called the height of comfort. So, when these 
honest hard-a-weather craft come out for a bit of sport at the 
fag-end of the —- year—as they did at Deal, Ramsgate, 
Broadstairs, and gs last week, and at Margate yester- 
day—they shal! not want from us the notice we their 
aristocratic sisters. The Lively Nelly and the William and 
Mary are the workers in that uaequal world where the beau- 
tiful Aline, and the graceful Glance, and the patrician Marina 
are the happy aristocrats. There must be workers and 
players; and we confess that, if it is good to see the players 
at work, we like also to see the workers, in their turn, at 
play.—London Daily Telegraph, August 29. 

Why should not the N. Y. Yacht Ciub offer prizes for a sail- 
ing match of North River sloops, or other trading craft? 


The active tradesman instantly rusbed out like a spider | thing but letters received from the post and given to the Gor- 
from his den, while I strolled idly into the front shop. The| dons; in short, the business that Rbubulet and Co. did at 30 
carriage Was an open barouche, and contained two persons. | Grafton-street, Rigden and Co., or ©. H. Rigden carried on at 
The one seated nearest to the side walk was a lady, who by ey be quoent neither more nor leas. 


might be some fifty years of age, with one of those peculiarly ut there was a third habitation—a nest where these birds 
American faces in which the soft beauty ofa Europeon an-| of prey resided, and which was situated at 41, Whiskin-street, 
cestry seems to be blended with the stern dignity of the ab-| Clerkenwell. This place was searched by Detective-sergeant 
original race. She gazed sadly and yet proudly at the young | Foulger, and the variety of articles found there would require 
man who reclined by her side. He was evidently an invalid,}a column of our to enumerate. There were various 
or at least a person recovering from severe illness, for his face | letters addressed to Rhubulet and Co., Grafton-street, as well 
was thin and wan, and notwithstanding the sultriness of the | as to C. H. Rigden and Co., of Gray's-inn-road. In addition 
weather, he was wrapped in a buffalo-robe. to these names the Sergeant said that the prisoners had at 
- iy son wishes to speak to you, if you are Mr. Pocock f” | times assumed those of Gerald Samson and Co., Roger and 
ssid the lady in a solt voice, addressing that obsequious|Co., Gordon and Co., William Smith and Co., and Christie 
trad , Who stood bareheaded, with his hand gracefully|and Co. Foreign postage stamps to the amount of about £4 
resting on the door of the carriage, as he had been wont to do | were also found. as having been sent by a certain Marco Jaen, 
in Boodle Street, St. James's. : from Spain, for the payment of goods supposed to have been 
“Mr. Pocock,” said the young man, smiling pleasantly, | received for him by Rhubulet and Co, Tue detective said Le 
though speaking with feebleness, “ you were kind enough to|had laid hands upon nearly a hundred-weight of papers, 
make @ pair of boots for me last spring.” which would have to be translated, and that if a remand were 
“Lieutenant Van Rensselaer?” exclaimed the tradesman, | granted he would be able to make the case clearer against the 
turning pale. prisoners, as also to find some of the letters that had been sent 
“The same. abroad, which is believed in number to exceed fifteen thou- 
“Pardon me, lieutenant, I must ask one qvestion,” cried} sand. To use the stereotyped police expression, “from in- 
Mr. Pocock excitedly. “ Did yon call at my shop on the 27th | formation that has been pharm 1 there appears to be little 
May, at seven in the orguina ’ doubt but that the prisoners and their accomplices have car- 
“ Most certainly not,” replied the soldier, “ for I was in the| ried on a very successful system of fraud, “there being no 
midst of the battle of Dallas. Just at seven in the evening, a] doubt, from the number of registered letters received for them, 
cannon-shot took off both my legs, and curiously a | that money to a considerable amount has been received by 
first thought was this : ‘How disappointed poor P will | them from abroad.” And yet the whale of the money found 
be when he finds I can’t wear his exquisite boots !’” upon the two prisoners did not amount to more than fifteen 
—_e——— to earn which they have had to work like horses, and 
BIRDS OF PREY ive in continual dread of the discovery which has now taken 
’ Might not a moral tale be written, showing whether 
It is very certain that no man of ordinary abilities, and who | it ie worth while, after all, to be a rogue? The wages of suc- 
bas received an average education, and is not over troubled as | cess are so small, the fear of punishment so endless, the trou- 
to the honesty of what will give him bread, need starve in| ble and work of deception so great, that, when all is said and 
London. If anyone doubts the truth of this, let him turn to} done, honest is no doubt the wisest, as it is the best policy. 
the police reports, as published in our impression of Satur-| But of this truth you cannot persuade the Louis Gordons, the 
day, and under the heading of “ Charge of Conspiracy to de-| Rbubulets and Co.s, nor the ©. H. Rigdens. These gentry 
fraud,” he will find an account of how even those who cannot| have always before their eyes the illusfve prospect of making 
dig and to beg are ashamed, are able in this vast metropolis to | a fortune quickly, and no doubt for a time their expectations 
pick up a few crumbs as they fall from the tables of the credul-| are verified. But this never lasts long. Moreover, however 
ous. Not that the occupation of the parties brought into pub-| fast they may make money, they spend it much faster; and 
lic notice is creditable to themselves; far from it. Some fas- | then they commence attempts at swindling which, from their 
tidious persons might call it deception, others fraud, and not a} very boldness, are sure to end in discovery and disgrace. If 
few would stigmatise the business as swindling. Still must] men who live on their wits take to writing letters to four or 
not the world live? If there were no firms like Messrs. Mal-| five Italian bishops, stating that they have received for each 
lett and Co., of which we made mention the other day, how| of them “iron chests af valuable property from ——— 
would industry of a certain class exist, or what use would | as Mallett and Oo. did, or if they distribute fifteen d 
there be for nearly half our d-tective force? For it is our| of their favours over the Continent, the chances are that the 
friends of the above name that have led to scoveries | end of their career is not very far off. Louis Gordon appears 
of the same kind, if indeed it be not the old house of business | to be much of the same stamp as Mallett and Co. He has 
under a new name. Ten days ago these “ Commission and | been too bold, and by his boldness has lost what little he had 
Forwarding Agents” attempted to victimise here certain | previously made. 
bishops of the Italian Church ; but now the scene of theirnew| The curious part of this kind of swindling is the fact of its 
expl is in Spain, and before the police have done with | being invariably carried out by foreigners. The heai of this 
them we shall, no doubt, find that ramifications extend | little section of the band could not even speak English, and 
over nearly every country in yet 
On this occasion the complainant at the Mansion-bouse was | craft, At present, it is true, no case has been es:ablished 
Don Juan Gavaron, the Consul-General for Spain. This gen-| against the prisoners, but the Lord Mayor thought the evi- 
tleman had read in the public papers how Mr. Heath, the | dence clear enough to remand them for a week, when there 
Consul-General for Italy, had brought to the notice of the Lord | is no doubt that fresh revelations in the art of high swindlin 
Mayor a system of fraud by which letters emanating from | will be brought to light. The breaking up of the band wi 
London firms tins themselves “agents,” were despatched | not be of much interest to us Londoners, but it will save the 
to persons residi: road, x | that p y of value had | pockets of many weaemposting foreigners, upon whom these 
been received to the address of the latter for 


m America, and | gentry evident! their living.— London Daily News, 
that upon the receipt of « certain eam of u oney the packages Sugust 28. HEP oe 


— be rs It me — =. gang of bi a finest as are 

swindlers have been turn atten to the Peninsula, 4 = RKE z HE COURT. 

and a certain Signor Valerio Castalini has been by them de- hnptnarreguialenanmaagsipee aomamenetes be 

franded of his money to the extent of a hundred cs. All-a-taunto, with her graceful hull cutting the water like a| It bas not been sufficiently remarked that a change has 
Not that there is anything novel or ¢ 


in the} dolphin, and - pe sails = - - win — * anes 
fraud, only that this time Detective-sergeant F: been | wings,the bit of white foam under her bows and the bit of bright 
more emcee than he was when Messrs. Malleut and Co.| bunting at her peak—a well-formed racing yacht is as pretty 
were “ wanted,” and has succeeded in apprehending two of| a plaything as the art of man has invented. She is the lady 
the gang, which it is to be hoped will jead to up a| of the waters ; delicate, perfect, refined, and comely. But the 
little business clique that in its own peculiar way contains | rough work of lite cannot be done by white hands in Paris 
about as worthy members of society as were “Scotty” or | gloves, and yachting is not seafaring. There are English 
“the Velvet Lad,” of Cornhill notoriety. Inspector Hamil. fadies, weare proud to say, who, if need be, can take their 
ton, of the City detectives, stated that in consequence of the| part in laour aud trouble with their humblest sisters. Our 
commonications made to the Lord Mayor by Mr. Heath, the | countrywomen in Lucknow baked bread for the garrison, and 
Italian Consul, and Don Juan Gavaron, the police had used} many a gentlewoman born and bred followed Florence Night- 
every exertion, and had at last been able to bring the two oe to Scuterito do chores, and serve as hospital-nurse, 
prisoners before his lordship. The names of these individuals | for the love of God and man. So, too, many a smart cutter 
are, according to their own showing, Louis Gordon and An-| and schooner which races at Cowes —— the Thames is 
gelina Gordon, the former being Secoribed as “a French-| not so crank and dainty, but that, ifa -wester catches her 
man, who cannot speak or understand English,” the| in the Bristol Channel, or an easterly wind off the Start, she 
latter as “an Englisowoman, of rather prepossessing|can make good weather of it, aod turn pastime into grim 
pearance.” Thus it would seem that although earnest. But yachting represents on the water the easy side 
the swindler, like a prophet, is surer of being esteemed | of life on lend, and that, unfortunately, isthe lot of few. It 
in foreign parts than ia own country, he requires some | is our British characteristic to be so earnest even in our play- 
aid or helpmate that can speak the vernacular of tne | time, that what we like to play at best is the realities of exist- 
country in which his operations are to be carried on. Lonis|ence. Abroad they loaf in cafés and casinos; here men of 
Gordon does not seem, however, to have any thought of vic-| leisure and means ride like dragoons, and row like water- 
timising Englishmen. ‘He did not bay respectability ; | men’s apprentices, and walk their twenty miles of stubble or 
t on the covering of a City man of busi-| more, like a potsman, after birds that could be got at the 

he hired to have been :t 80,| poulterer’s for a tenth partof the cost. We trust this manly 
pian, hom me | Square. He there took a bedroom, | instinct for making pleasure resemble work will never disap- 

y 


ga landl: his name as Rhbubulet and Co., 13/ pear from England; but work is not play, for all that. So, 
Princess road, Chelsea. Not that he took up his abode in 


taken place in the structure of our society exactly analogous to 

the change in the structure of our polity. A Republic has in- 

sinuated itself beneath the folds ofa Monarchy. Charles II. was 
really the head of society ; Whitehall ir his time, was the centre 

of the best talk, the be~’ fashion, and the most curious love affairs 
of the age. He did no. contribute good morality to society, but 

he set an example of infinite agreeableness. He concentrated 
around him all the light part of the high world of London, and 
London concentrated around it all the light part of the high world 
of England. The Court was the focus where all that was nat- 
ing gathered, and all which was exciting was concentrated, 
Whitehall was an unequalled club with female society of a very 
clever and sharp sort superadded. All this, as we know, is now 
altered. Buckingham Palace is as unlike a club as any place is 
likely to be. The Court is a separate part which stands aloof 
from the rest of the London world, and which has but slender 

relations with the more amusing partof it. The.first two Georges 
were men ignorant of English and wholly unable jek pa regu- 
late, and lead the London world. They both preferred a German 
lady or two of not the best character to all else which London 

contained. George LI. had no social vices, but he had no social 
pleasures. He was a family man, and a man of business, and 

sincerely preferred a leg of mutton and turnips after a good day’s 
work, to the best fashion and the most exciting social intereourse. 
In consequence, society in London, though still, in form, under 
the domination of a Court, assumed in fact its natural and olig- 
archical structure. It too has become an “ upper ten thousand ; 

it is no more monarchical in fact than the society of New York. 
Great ladies give the tone to it with little reference to the partieu- 
lar Court world. The peculiarly masculine world of clubs and 
their neighbourhood bas no more *o do in daily life with Bucking- 
ham Palace than with the White House at Washington. Formal 
ceremonies of presentation and attendance are kept up. The 
names of levee and drawing-room still keep alive the remembrance 
of the time when the King’s bedchamber and the Queen's “ with- 
drawing-room” were the centres of London life, but they no 
longer make a part of social enjoyment ; they are a sort of ritual in 
which now-a-days almost every decent person can if he likes take 
part. Even the Court and Court balls, when pleasure is at least 
supposed to be possible, are lost in the great turmoil of¢, London 
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when the yachting season is coming to an end, we like to see 
Grafton Street. On the contrary, settling about the bed-| the coast regattas announced—the workers laying as well as 
Toom, and warning the Owner of the house that there would | the pleasure-seekers working. “Alter my betiers” is a good 
be a number of lewers come for him, he went away, and did| and sound British motto, which need not have a particle of 
not return for several days. The letters did arrive by the | servility in it; and the coasters give the yachtsmen the pick 
core ; were nearly all foreign, and many of them re-| of the weather. Bat when the harvest is pretty well over, 
gistered. Sn eg ali addressed to W. Rhubulet and Co.,| and the cups are won, and the first west winds begin to blow, 
agents, 30 Street, Fitzroy Square. Gordon did no | then it is the turn of the luggers and cobles and shore-boats 
ee woting letters were received. There was | to have their “ water frolics;’ and so we get the notice of 
a bed and bed in ‘ never occu it at| regattas round the coast. Margate, , Broadstairs, 
night. When he hired the room he said he want it | Deal, 4 Yarmouth, Harwich, and all the rest of 
for the purpose of writing a good deal, but he never did so the seaport towns, get up an imitation of the doings at Cowes 
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July. Careful observers have long Perceived this, but it was made 
palpable toevery one by the death of the Prince Consort. Since 
then the Court has been always in a state of suspended animation, 
and for a time it was quite annihilated. But everything went on 
as usual. A few people who had no daughters and little money 
made it an excuse to give fewer parties, and if they were very 
r did not come to town; but as far as the general social life of 
ndon goes the difference was imperceptible. The queen bee was 
taken away, but the hive went on.— Fortnightly Review. 


———_>—— 

INAUGURATION OF THE ALBERT STATUE AT 

COBURG. 

On Saturday, August 26, Queen Victoria, surrounded by her 
children, presided at the uncovering of the Albert statue, in Co- 
burg. The gathering was strictly a family one, and it is under- 
stood that more than one royal personage who had desired to be 
present was informed, by H. M.’s wish, that the occasion being 
one of strictly domestic interest, the presence of strangers would 
be unacceptable. The statue is erected im the town of Coburg, 
but the actual birthplace of Prince Albert was the Chateau of 
Rosenau, about three miles distant. The weather was exceedingly 
favourable for the inauguration, and the town was crowded with 
visitors. The uncovering was cope to take place in the after- 
noon, and shortly before 4 o'clock the royal personages began to 
arrive, and very soon were assembled the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, attended by Major Teesdale and the Hon. Mrs. Hardinge ; 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Prussia, Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse, Prince Alfred, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, and the Duke Ernest of Wur- 
temberg. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge wore 
uniforms as Generals in the English army. The Crown Prince of 
Prussia, Prince Louis of Hesse, and the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
were attired in military dress of their respective countries. Prince 
Alfred wore a Coburg uniform, and the Princesses wore light 
Summer costumes. The Crown Princess of Prussia sat on the 
right of the seat to be occupied by the Queen, having on her left 
the Princess Alice; the Princess of Wales sat on the left of Her 
Majesty's chair. —{ Cowell (or as he must now be styled Sir 
John Clayton Cowell, K. C. B.,) was in attendance upon Prince 
Alfred. Lord Napier, English Ambassador at Berlin, and Major- 
Gen. Francis Seymour, C.B., were also present. The Duke and 
Duchess of ae arrived shortly before 4 o'clock, and were 
greeted cordially by their subjects. 

Her Majesty's carriage entered the market-place as the clock 
was striking 4. The Queen, who was dressed in deep mourning, 
was accompanied by Princess Louise, and on the opposite seat 
were Princes Arthur and Leopold, attired in Highland dresses. 
The Helena and Beatrice came in another carriage, 
attended by a lady in waiting ; Earl Granville, Major Ephinstone, 
Mr. Bawer, Dr. Jenner, Mr. Butt and M. Holzman followed. On 
the arrival of the Queen the band played the English National An- 
them, and immediately afterwards the choir, ied by the 


joke, for any one who remembers the summer of 1868 in this 
city, to be told that there are probably more Fenians here re- 
sident than in the whole of Ireland, and yet that, if they were 
as hostile to the U. 8. as they are to the British Government, 
they might and would be easily kept down by the mere N. Y. 
Metropolitan Police. We cannot but smile, we say, at all 
this, recollecting how a few hundred vagabonds of Mac- 
karelsville—strongly suspected, by the way, of Hibernian 
proclivities and relationship—brought about a reign of 
terror in this brave community, drove Loyal Leaguers to con- 
fusion and seclusion, hunted individuals of an unoffending 
race to death, revelled for a while in arson and pillage, and in 
the end were only subdued by the introduction of a military 
régime not now altogether removed, in short by the use of 
those very means which are pronounced to be superfiuous 
elsewhere for the suppression of a threatened conspiracy. As 
to the liberal advice that the “ wrongs of Ireland” be righted, 
and the opinion that in such case the English garrisons might 
be saiely removed, we must decline to enter upon the well- 
worn subject. It may however be doubted, whether any 
living soul among the drilled Tipperary foot-bali players 
suffers to the extent of one half-penny per annum from 
the standing iniquity of a Protestant Church Establish- 
ment; and it is certain that the other oft-quoted griev- 
ance, connected with tenant-right, is an institution of 
purely native origin, for the existence of which the Saxon 
oppressors are not in the slightest degree liable. We ought 
perhaps to ask pardon for reference to these stale topics; but 
we have been provoked to a passing remark by the bland as- 
sumption of superior excellence, on the part of a contempo- 
rary who is too wise to have any faith in Fenianism. 

But where does not the journalist arrogate the province of 
teacher and preacher in all things? The London Times has 
been at it again, lecturing the Queen upon her Majesty’s con- 
tinued isolation from public life. Good taste, one might sup- 
pose, would at least have dictated any other occasion for this 
gratuitous proffer of advice. The royal widow had just as- 
sembled all the members of her family about her, to assist at 
the inauguration of a statue of her lamented husband, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his birth-place. 
It is as it were over Prince Albert's tomb just 
d afresh, that the Times sees fit to obtrude its coun- 








band, sang a hymn, “ Heil dir in Siegerkranz.” After the hymn, 
the white cloth ae statue was let fall, and the figure 
of the Consort revealed. The statue is of colussal 
size, and in the left hand is a baton, while the right rests on a 
plan of the Great Exhibition, which rests on a stone at the side 
of the figure. It is gilt, and stands on a pedestal of black polished 
granite. Luther's hymn, “ Ein feste Burg,” was then sung, ac- 
companied by the band, and the Queen was conducted by the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg toward the statue. Her Majesty was fol 
lowed by all the members of the Royal family, and on arriving at 
the foot of the colossal figure, the Queen first gazed for a second 
at the features of the Prince, and then handed to one of the 
= ladies of the city who had been admitted within the rail- 

bouquet which bad been lying in front of Her Majesty. 
The Queen's example was followed by all the Princesses, and 
bumerous bouquets were laid at the foot of the statue. The cere- 
mony then closed, and the Queen left for Rosenau. 
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The Old World. 

Liverpool mails to the 30th ult., and telegrams by way of 
Halifax to the 2nd inst., have been received; and again our 
summary must be made up by stringing together a few casual 
items, Nothing has occurred to stir, in the telling, an idle 
reader’s languid pulse, or to wake into fierce momentary ex- 
citement the bulls and bears of the Exchange. Perhaps this 
is well. Who cares to have his brain fired, at this period of 
fervid and unseasonable heat ? 

Thus even the caterers for a sensation-loving public have, 
60 far, failed to work up into importance a report that the 
British Government is about to increase its military force in 
the South of Ireland. The 7ridwne which, in other days, 
invented the great battle of Slievegammon, and therein 
humbled the red flag before the green, was silent yester- 
The Herald, too, 
which on Monday last gave thirteen of its closely 
printed columns to convincing itself (and itself alone) 
that the annexation of Canada to this Republic is imminent, 
flung out none of its ludicrous peans on the approaching 
triumph of Fenianism. For ourselves, we trust that the re- 
port is correct. There can be no doubt that hundreds of the 
foolish peasantry of Ireland have enrolled themselves in a se- 
cret society, and that their movements, if unwatched and un- 
checked, might become dangerous. The Constabulary are 
efficient; but their numbers are limited, and troops may be 
needed to back them, all the more that the assemblages of 
the would-be insurgents take place for the most part in re- 
mote districts, and in the neighbourhood of mountain fast- 
nesses. Our good censors hereabouts need not flatter them- 
selves, as some of them do, that the authorities are “ se. 
riously alatmed.” Neither are they quite just in as. 
serting 


that this precautionary measure confers “a prestige 
upon the Fenian Order, which its most sanguine leaders in 
this country never dreamed of its acquiring in the present 
century.” This is a funny statement, in the teeth of the ad- 
dresses of the Fenian leaders themselves, as duly chronicled 
by the press of this country. Furthermore, it is an exquiste 
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sel and strictures. Applying to them the ordinary rules of 
life, they are likely to do more harm than good. If the 
Sovereign’s sense could find any aptness in what was said, 
the woman’s feeling would resent the selection of such a 
moment for saying it. The sad ceremony, to which we al- 
lude, took place at Coburg, on the 26th ult. and is suffi- 
ciently described elsewhere. The public, it may be observed, 
has not manifested much interest in it; nor was such to be 
expected. The sympathies of an active generation are with 
the living, not the dead; even Albert the Good would soon 
be forgotten, were not his memory inseparably associated with 
the daily life of Victoria the Beloved. 

Yet spectacles, in which a ‘stirring public feels the keenest 
interest, are not rare in this show-loving age, which seems to 
make up for its utter heartlessness and love of greed by a 
paraded affectation of sentiment. Not that there was any 
sham, by the way, in the sight which has just gratified many 
thousands of spectators at Portsmouth. The ruling minds 
and the thinking peoples of France and Great Britain may 
well have rejoiced at the unwonted demonstrations of concord 
between two ancient foes, and have been glad that the heedless 
and prejudiced should learn to wean themselves of cherished 
alienation. From the 29th ult. to the 1st inst., a very powerful 
French squadron, comprising nine iron-clads, was anchored 
at Spithead, side by side with our Channel fleet. As at 
Cherbourg and Brest, there were no naval moncuvres, no 
friendly contests of skill or strength. The time was given 
up to a succession of magnificent entertainments. Banquets, 
balls, reviews, illuminations, fireworks, formal visiting and so- 
cial intercourse, were the order of the day and night. The 
Frevch officers were treated with high respect by 
the populace, with whom they were broughjtinto chance con- 
tact. The weather was unusually fine. Everything went 
brilliantly and well. The Duke of Somerset, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, did the honours as host, while the French Minister 
of Marine was the principal guest throughout. The absence 
of Royal and Imperial personages was in itself an advantage, 
inasmuch as it brought the two services more immediately 
face to face. On the whole, considering” the lavish cost be- 
stowed upon the fortifications respectively of Cherbourg and of 
Portsmouth, this peaceful meeting of the fleets in each other’s 
waters is a strange episode in modern history. 
and philanthropists should ponder over it; the Poet Laureate 
ought to celebrate the occurrence in verse. Think of French- 
men quaffing flowing cups with their British allies, on board 
the Duke of Wellington, or clustered in friendly groups around 
the spot on the Victory’s deck where Nelson fell at Trafalgar! 

The week's record of the Cholera is encouraging. The dis- 
ease has not spread inland from the Mediterranean, and its 
ravages are diminished in places where they have been most 
severe. This latter fact, of course, may in part be attributed 
to the dying out of material; nevertheless, the tidings are 
deemed satisfactory.—England has lost, in Sir George Brown, 
one of her hardest-fighting Generals; and, in Mr. Justice 
Haliburton, a shrewd Colonial humourist, whom she had 
adopted as one of her immediate children. 

The failure of the Great Zastern’s attempt to lay, or to pick 
up, the sub-Atlantic cable seems to have inspired much the 
same sort of confidence in ultimate success, which usually en- 


the enterprise is in the best possible spirits. The Underwriters, 
who insured the parted wire, have settled as for a total loss. 
The Te'egraph Company and the Telegraph Construction 
Company have agreed between themselves the terms, on 
which the latter is to manufacture a new one and put it 
down next summer, while completing the one that now Mes 
submerged. So unbounded also is their conviction that the 
big ship above named is admirably adapted for their pur-. 
poses, that the Directors of this same association have char.. 
tered her for five years, to be employed in cable-laying, and) 
have given the command permanently to that able seaman, 
Captain Anderson. e do not remember an instance, in 
which early misfortune has been so rapidly digested, and has. 
so stimulated renewed and costly efforts. May ultimate suc- 
cess, and much benefit commercial and international, reward. 
the energy and ability displaye ! 

The smaller States of Germany are annoyed at the cool| 
division of Schleswig-Hoistein into spoil for the two great, 
powers that undertook to free it, in the name of the German. 
Confederation. France alsoregards the action of Austria and, 
Prussia herein with mildly-hinted disapproval, having an eye 
without doubt to the advantage which she may herself derive, . 
some day, from the example now set by these two States. 
Her ethical position reminds us of that held by a certain Re- 
public, in reterence to certain alleged violations of neutrality. 
The utmost indignation is expressed at a particular line of 
action ; yet, if opportunity arrive, that action is to stand for 
example.—Later accounts from China make no mention of the. 
capture of Pekin. 


“The Conference Under Imperial Direction.” 

Of all the Conferences held at Quebec, of late, the ap- 
proaching one may be made the most practical and import- 
ant. The scheme of Confederation—although at present 
mainly held in abeyance by the unaccountable opposition of 
New Brunswick for the time being—is really the only road, 
except that of legislative Union, to an early independence 
and nationality for British North America. 

This group of Colonies, which, less than # century ago, 
chose to adhere to the British Crown, has grown, combined, 
to the dimensions of a respectable nation, while their kindred 
neighbour has, in the same space of time, risen from a like, 
position to that of a first class power. 

The Imperial Government has long since perceived the 
natural ten dency of things, and has intimated its willingness. 
to set apart this new nation, whenever sufficient internal 
organization warranted the step. 

The Colonists hesitated, and do still hesitate. From their 
long tutelage, they seem to lack self-reliance. But, from 
the rapid progress of events during the past few years, 
some change becomes imperative; and Great Britain has 
come now to almost demand—not only in her own interest, 
but that of the Colonists—that immediate action be taken. 
While offering the British Americans absolute control of 
nearly, or quite, half of this Continent, she asks only to be 
relieved of the trouble and inconvenience that their present 
relations entail. 

The question now is, are the Colonists equal to the occa- 
sion? Have they statesmanship enough to grapple manfully 
with their opportunity? Have they the ability and wisdom. 
requisite at this supreme moment? Let their deliberations 
determine. The People, the Press, and the Parliament of 
Britain are prepared for the change; and it should not be 
said that, after a quarter of a century’s agitation of the subject, 
the British Americans themselves are incompetent. Weshould 
be glad to record a favourable result from this Conference. 
We should hail with delight the conclusion of an agreement 
between all the Colonies, that their commercial policy should 
be one; that Custom-hvuses should be unknown between them ; 
that their currencies should be equal and uniform; that their 
debt should be one, and their revenues pour into one common 
treasury ; that their international highways should be pushed 
on to completion at the earliest possible moment ; and that all 
should be known to the world, in the year 1866 and there- 
after, not as Colonists, but as Norlanders, Then let the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century witness their commerce 
putting out from their Atlantic and Pacific shores alike, 
freighted with not only their own agricultural and mineral 
productions, but with the manufactures of Europe and the 
natural productions of Asia, crossing each other over their iron 
highways. If these new Delegates prove worthy of their op- 
portunities, they will foreshadow this bright future, and stir 
up, within the breast of every thinking Colonist, a sentiment, 
‘hat will not readily die out. 





A Cavalry Charge. 

The Briton’s life out here—the Briton’s that is, who lives 
in an atmosphere of penmen and journalists—is in one respect 
a perpetual penance. Under the searching criticism of these 
censors, he sees his cherished illusions fade away one by one. 
Let him have prided himself ever so much on what he deemed 
a national characteristic, he will find its existence denied to 
his face; or, should he have claimed, on his countrymen’s be- 
half, any merit in its exercise, they are proved to have been 
outdone therein beyond all question by a score of American 
competitors. Not only are we beaten in every strife; we are 
stripped of laurels on which we may have plumed ourselves. 
The reader may easily call to mind illustrations of this assumed 
British decadence, which is rubbed into him as opportunity 
offers. 

And now our last remnant of self-esteem is wrested from 
us. We had been led to. the belief that Englishmen, with all 
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as horsemen. We flattered ourselves that we were an equine 
as well es a maritime people; but Colonel Brackett, of the 
U. 8. Cavalry, has taken this conceit also out of us. Last week, 
among our casual Notices of New Publications, appeared 
some passing comments upon this gentleman’s History of 
the U. & Cavalry, in which the work was generally 
approved, though without any pretence that it had 
been read through from end to end. Somewhat to our sur- 
prise, therefore, we noticed, a few days since, in the columns 
of our neighbour, the Army and Navy Journal, the following 
passage in the midst of a lengthened extract therefrom :— 
“The English, as a general thing, are most wretched riders, 
and it is no wonder that they are almost universally whipped 
whenever they go into battle. * * Poor Nolan himeelf 
lost fais life while charging at Balaklava, where the English 
horse was entirely cut to pieces by the Russians.” 

From the plain dictum of Colonel Brackett there is naturally 
no appeal. We are disillusioned once more. Our country- 
men are pronounced by an American Colonel of Cavalry to be 
as & general thing most wretched riders; nor do we propose 
to dispute the point. The Colonel,bas, no doubt, seen their 
bunglings over Leicestershire pastures, and their miserable 
Horse Artillery parades. We shall not, we say, question the 
correctness of his verdict. He ought to be a judge in such 
matters. We only kiss the rod, and pass on from general as- 
sertion to particular instances; and it is for the sake of history, 
not to vindicate ourselves, that we do so. The Colonel may 
be right as to the wretchedness of the riding, but we want him 
to be a little more éxplicit when he comes to the universality 
of the whipping. When and where did it occur? Who ever 
whipped the Scots Greys and the Inniskilling Dragoons? To 
what battles does he allude ? He mentions only Balaklava ; and 
you would infer from his wording that“ poor Nolan himself” 
lost his life because he rode so badly or was so inadequately fol- 
lowed, whereas history records that he was killed by a shot 
at the outset. Again, you would suppose, in reading this 
epitome of a somewhat famous episode, that the English 
horse was “entirely cut to pieces” by the Russian horse, 
whereas we all know that our heavy loss in that brilliant 
charge was from Russian batteries, not from Russian sabres 
or lances, and that on the very same day a handful of British 
cavalry was launched upon a host of Russian cavalry, which 
it broke and scattered like chaff! The Colonel, we say, may 
entertain and express what opinions he pleases ; but we advise 
him in his next edition to modify the examples he quotes, lest 
he become ridiculous alike in the eyes of fellow-soldiers, 
and of a public that reads despatches. 




















































































































































In other and less euphemistic words, the lady is not seen to ad- 
vantage on the stage. A Cathedral suits her best, and thereafter 
Town-Halls, down to the ordinary Concert Room. What the 
stage loses from this cause, the miscellaneous public gains, A 
voice so fresh and beautiful does not often reach it through 
sueh channels. 

Mile. Parepa made her first appearance on Monday evening, at 
Irving Hall. Her reception exceeded the best expectations of her 
friends and must have been peculiarly gratifying to the lady her- 
self. Since that eventful evening she has sung again here, and 
once in Brooklyn—making hosts of friends on each occasion. The 
pieces selected were not remarkable for their freshness. We have 
had indeed but two comparative novelties—a “8 de,” of the 
Savoyard kind, by Gounod, and a Spanish Canzonetta sung as an 
encore on Wednesday evening. We do hope that the style of 
composition represented by the last-named piece will not be insist- 
ed on by Mile. Parepa,or tolerated by beradmirers. A Spanish song 
at best is a dreary affair, and fills the mouth in so uncomfortable 
a way, that frequent relapses into ordinary speech are perhaps 

y and refreshing. But this peculiar species of comic song 
has been rather overdone in New York by Mesdames Gazzaniga 
and D’Angri. We have become weary of the market girl who 
chaunts her wares in a given number of bars, and winds up with 
& paseage of colloquial“ chaff.” It is very fascinating, no doubt, 
for those who like to see a touch of costermonger in the well- 
bred lady. But to our mind the Arabian howl, which also has a 
market value about it, is not more intolerable. 

These pieces, the hackneyed scena from “‘ Ernani,’’ and the equ- 
ally hackneyed one from “ Der Freischutz,” the “ Nightingale’s 
Trill,” a miserabl ig 't of the “‘ Miserere’’ from “‘ Il Trov- 
atore” and Arditi’s vocal waltz “ I Bacio,” have constituted Mlle. 
Parepa’s répertoire up to the time we write. When we say that 
weare yet in doubt as to which piece she sang the best, it will be 
perceived that the lady is something more than an average artist. 
Her expression in the larger morceaux was perfectly admirable, 
and as dramatic as just emphasis avd rhetorical phrasing could 
make it. Agatha’s prayer and Aurry scena from “Der 
Freischutz” was rendered with a smoothness and vigour that 
have seldom been excelled. The quick movement, it must be re- 
membered, is not only difficult, but to many voices impossible, 
being a kind of vocal clog hornpipe, requiring wind, presence of 
mind, skill, and a good deal of temper, if not passion. Even with 
these requisites, the singer is in constant danger (like the unfor- 
tunate Green Jones) of barking his (we decline to say her) vocal 
shins. It is indeed « violin passage, and unfit for the human 
voice. Mlle. Parepa presented the piece edge-ways—that is to say 
in German—with the most remarkable distinctness, and success ; 
the flexibility of the voice, and theskill which she displayed in its 
use, enabling her not merely to preserve the tempo, but to deliver 
the full volume of her magnificent organ without the faintest de- 
flection from true intonation. 

It is unnecessary to dwell with particular emphasis on the per- 
formance of the other pieces. Although deficient in freshness, 
they have served the useful purpose of displaying the new singer's 
“ points,” and of affording the critic an opportunity to speak of 
her merits. The latter are so manifold, that we do not for a mo- 
ment hesitate to place Mile. Parepa amongst the few truly great 
artists we have had in this country. We doubt very much, how- 
ever, if the lady has a voice of remarkable compass. It is her 
habit to transpose almost everything into a higher key, and this 
forcing upwards has somewhat impaired the quality of her lower 
tones. Without dwelling on this, we desire to state that an 
average voice can sing all the pieces so far sung by Mlle. Parepa— 
the wonder part being simply the result of transposition. We 
have had singers in New York who could boast of three octaves 
—and three very beautiful ones at that. Mile. Parepa, so far, 
has not exceeded the quite sufficient limit of two octaves. It 
is not, then, in the phenomenal extent of her voice that we 
must look for the secret of her success; but rather 
in the quality, the quantity, and the thorough culture 
everywhere to be detected in it. Concerning the first, we have 
rarely had anything better; the second is ample, but not over- 
whelming ; the third is supreme. There is no appreciable break 
in the various registers; her scale passages are clean, neither 
slurred nor chopped off, but linked, pure, round, and susceptible 
of every manipulation that music requires ; her portamento is large 
without producing the sensation of choking ; her staccato is clean, 
without sticking into you like a pin, or, as in the case of Carlotta 
Patti, producing the effect of a concatenated series of bewildering 
hiccoughs ; her mezzo-forte is beyond all comparison the best we 
have had here in a female singer ; lastly, her shake is very fluent 
and not too long drawn out. It is on the right notes too,—a 
compliment which will be inexplicable to readers who have not 
heard our concert-singers agitate themselves on two whole tones, 
selecting those unhappy bers of the diatonic family at ran- 
dom. When we add that Mdlle. Parepa is intelligent, vivacious, 
and apt and willing in everything that she does, we shall, we 
trust, have explained the legitimate causes of the furore which 
she has undoubtedly created. 

Two young artists, M. Dannreuther and M. Car] Rosa, assist Mile. 
Parepa in the solos, the former at the piano, the latter with his 
violin. They are painstaking and acceptable, but by no means 
great. A good orchestra, under Mr. Theodore Thomas, also con- 
tributes to the enjoyment of the evening—particularly in the 
purely instrumental pieces. The accompaniments to the songs 
are very coarsely and hastily rendered. It can hardly be other- 
wise, when the conductor stands with his back to the singer, and 
is evidently more concerned about the big drum than the can- 
tatrice. 


ungrateful children. His destiny is to be cast down from the 
very pinnacle of worldly state and power, crazed with unkind- 
ness, and then to be smitten to the heart by the loss of the child 
that loved him—sole remnant of hope by which his soul clung to 
light ! Shakspeare’s art is marvellous, in winning such prodigious 
effects by such simple means. None of his plays can vie with 
“ King Lear,” in evincing the great poet’s profound knowledge of 
human nature and human life, and his vast power over ths pas- 
sions. To think of the intellect, the imagination and the heart, 
that were requisite to the construction of that tragedy, is 
to be dazzled and amazed. To d in p ting 
the character of Lear is to interpret Shakspeare in his 
highest emotional mood, and thus, in some measure, 
to partake of his greatness. Charles Kean has perfectly 
P d that ch ter. There need be no qualification of the 
eulogium that must follow his performance of Lear. It is a per- 
formance that rests upon no model, and that has no equal. It is 
broadly and rightly conceived, and it is thoroughly well executed. 
To see and appreciate this noble piece of acting is to know what 
the dramatic art is, and what it accomplishes, and to understand 
why the theatre is prized by liberal minds. I wish thatthe White 
Neckcloth of the Methodist would go and see it, and thereupon 
print his views. Mr. Kean’s Lear would allay even his prejudices 
against the theatre. It affords an excellent text wherefrom to ex- 
pound the moral and educational scope and tendency of the drama, 
But my concern at the moment is rather with its merit as a persona- 
tion. Mr. Kean’s Lear, in the first place, differs from other Lears 
that have exhibited themgelves upon our stage, in the fact that he is 
an old man. He manifests, in due place and measure, the feeble- 
ness ofage. Somewhat violent and stern at the outset, he pre- 
sently putsaside kingly pomp and care, and lapses into the genial, 
merry, stately gentlemen. Then begins his sorrow—and, thence- 
forward to the end, he droops continually. This is fidelity to 
Shakespeare and thus to nature. In the second place Mr. Kean’s 
Lear isa father, an “old, kind father,” aman to be loved, one 
whose heart is as tender as his mind is haughty. This al- 
most infinite tenderness is the channel through which 
phrensy finally rushes upon the king and overwhelms 
him. Without this there can be no Lear. Finally, the mad- 
ness of Mr. Kean’s Lear is madness indeed—literal in copy of 
the dreadful reality, and perfect in each particular element. More- 
over it is the madness of a gentleman, not of a boor. The fine 
quality of the King’s nature is not Jost in it. He takes your heart 
with bim, all the time, He is venerable, noble, and winning, as 
well in the phrenzy as the dignity of woe. This element of deli- 
cacy, most essential to Lear’s nature, is a delightful characteristic 
in Mr. Kean’s acting. It marks his delivery of the curse of Regan, 
appropriately commenced in a whisper and ended in a shrill and 
broken shriek his imprecation against Regan and Goneril; and 
his acting of the mad scenes, in acts third and fourth ; and it pe- 
culiarly marks his recognition of Cordelia, which is perfectly 
heart-breaking, in its beautiful tenderness and simplicity. Nor 
is the element of power wanting, in this grand embodiment of 
character—not power of limb and larynx, but that which comes 
of intense emotional and intellectual excitement. Mr. Kean is 
Lear while he plays it. He not only wears the crown, but he 
bears about the great soul of that majestic monarch—supreme 
ruler in the kingdom of misery. 

To-day the ridiculous drama of ‘The Stranger” will be repre- 
sented at the Broadway Theatre, at the one o’clock Martinée, 
This evening, by a new arrangement, Mr. and Mrs. Kean give an 
extra performance, appearing in the “Merchant of Venice.” 
Next week is the last of their engagement. 

The Olympic Theatre was opened for the season, on Thursday 
evening, with “ The Captain of the Watch” and “ Pocahontas,” 
The occasion was a pleasant one, but not largely suggestive ot 
critical remark. Mr. Hayes has painted a new drop-curtain, for 
the Olympic, which deserves cordial praise for ..s scrupulous ela- 
boration of details, and its fidelity to that Oriental ecenery which 
it aims to depict. It illustrates the fourth stanza in Lord Byron's 
“ Dream,” in which occur these lines : 

and in the last he lay, 
from the noontide sultriness, 
Crouched among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of als‘one ama tna Uy be pay 
tood camels, , and cone ta > he 

















Brutality by Sea and Land. 

While the trial of Captain Wirg at Washington is revealing 
an amount of cruelty—perpetrated at Andersonville upon 
Federal prisoners during the late war—at which humanity is 
shocked, it seems that peaceful emigrant ships from Europe 
are sometimes transformed into frightful prison-houses. The 
Captain of the N. Y. packet-ship Villa Franca has been brought 
before the authorities, on a charge of starving and maltreat 
ing his steerage passengers. The charge ought to be rigour- 
ously investigated ; but there are signs that the Captain and 
his employers will seek to weary out the poor complainants 
by the law’s delays. The power of a Wirz at sea is so abso- 
lute, that the idea of the ill he may wo:k is appalling. 

Will no genuine humanitarians step forward, and see that 
justice is done in this matter? 


An Ocean Yacht Race. 

The match from Sandy Hook Light-ship to Cape May Light- 
ship, and back, was duly sailed early in the week, between the 
schooner yachts Henrietta and Fleetwing, belonging respec- 
tively to Mesars. J. G. Bennett and G. A. Osgood. The start- 
ing point and the turning point are about 106 miles apart; 
but inasmuch as the wind was for the most part ahead in 
working down the coast, the distance sailed over must greatly 
have exceeded 218 miles. The Flestwing was the winner, by 
aa hourand forty-one minutes. The wiod was generally light, 
freshening at times, but occasionally falling calm. The start 
was made at about a quarter before 8 on Monday morning; 
the winner, rounding Sandy Hook Light-ship, on Wednesday, 
at five minutes before noon. The match therefore was a 
somewhat tedious affair; but may be taken as affording a fair 
test of speed, inasmuch as, according to the well-informed 
N. ¥. Herald, “light winds alternated with rough breezes.” 
To call it a “ drifting race,” after this, issimply absurd. The 
usual and ridiculous importance was attached on this occa- 
sion to certain sailing masters, hired expressly, at preposterous 
rates of pay. Good coast pilots were, of course, indispens- 
able ; but if the ordinary yacht captain can’t sail his own craft, 
with which he is familiar, in our opinion he should be 
unshipped. There is no small amount of humbug about this 
or that man sailing a vessel ina match. If there be not, the 
result cannot prove much as to the qualities of winner or 
loser, 


Were fastened near a fountain; anda man, 

Clad in a Sore se did watch the while, © 

While many of his tribe slumbered around, 

And they were canopied by the blue sky, 

80 clo clear, and purely beau’ 

That God alone was to be seen in Heaven. 
To-night is the last of “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” at Niblo’s Garden. 
The Ravels commence an engagement on Monday. All the thea- 
tres are now open excepting Wallack’s, which is announced to 
open on Thursday evening next. Tom Taylor’s drama of “‘The 
Serf” will then be represented, for the first time in this country] 
I gave an account of this piece in the Albion of July 29, of the pre 
sent year, to which the curious reader is referred—should he be 
curious enough to wish to forestall whatever surprise may be in 
store for him next Thursday. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucies. 

An article on the merits of the French and English naval 
services appears in the Rerue des Deur Mondes, from the pen of 
the Prince de Joinville. (penta coctangry ne, 
u it, says that the Prince must gather his opinions 

nch veseels from hearsay, as it is doubtless many £ yess 
since he has truiden F decks, except very much 
Fashionable self-denial—saying you — 
< \- 
of at an expense of $160,000. The Boston 
brary ye at ort 


purchased for Congress than Congressmen can understand 
and it from, the nation would never feel the expenditure. 
ny 0 dnaen of that: sauber Bneet. qneeiing 6% or case 
for, books; and few of them evcr make an illustra- 
tion without illustrating their own ignorance in a very strik- 
Ne aT ancenah sevent “ae “4 ot 
Ni age y years. He was an 
on beard the Goin, ab the” me she cptured MES 
Java, near] -three ————A wheelwright 
nid | he tnt epebnena ‘We read that a certain 


in Rici.mond, Va, contains 60,000 new graves —— 
Tan all of a foal neat wes found in 0 manek bed.oines 


Sept. 2. The Tak & tote fear laches te tong and 

















Drama. 

No man more deeply felt than Shakspeare the truth which he 
himself so happily uttered, in saying that ‘‘ one touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin.” That thought is at the foundation 
of his grand and moving tragedy of “ King Lear.” ‘ever was 
story simpler, than is that of the noble, loving, impetuous, and 
abused old monarch ; and never was story so pointed with the 
“touch of nature.” To name King Lear is—for those who know 
the play—to conjure up a ble image of woe, gray-haired, 
storm-beaten, and alone, standing amid the ruins of an imperial 
life. All the elements of grandeur, simplicity, and pathos are 
combined in that old man’s fate. His stage of action is an em- 
pire. His sin is pride. Hisjministers of punishment are his own 


sAusic. 


Mile. Pareps is, we presume, known to many of our readers. 











ever, that Nature has been bountiful to the lady not only in voice, 
but in that exuberance of form which caused Mile. Alboni to be 
Tegarded as the Belle of Constantinople, and subsequently was 
the subject of much philosophical imvestigation to Mr. Banting. 
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eighteen inches in circumference at the larger end, and eleven 
inches at the amaller. It is in a fair state of preservation, al- 
though some parts of it crumbled on being exposed to the air. 
It is said that Mr. Harry Moncrieff. son of the Lord 
Advocate, is about to marry a daughter of Sir W. Dick Cun- 
ham, of Prestonfield-——Mr Thos. Ball, the Boston 
conipter, residing at Florence, has just completed a model for 
a statue of Edwin Forrest, the actor,as Coriolanus. The sta- 
tue is to be cut in marble, and will be six feet and a halt high. 
Mr. Ball is to receive for it $10,000 in gold, on its delivery in 
Boston or New York. —The om yield of the State of 
California, this year, is said to be enormous. The 
curéof a church in Brest bas written a letter to Admiral 
Dacres, asking him and his officers to subscribe for a new set 
of bells, upon the ground that the belfry was battered down, 
and the bells taken away by the English, and that now the 
peaceful mission of the English fleet affords a happy opportu- 
nity for reparation. “You have been sorely tried,” 
said a sympathizing friend, to a husband, weeping over the 
coffin of his third wife. “ Yes,” responded the bereaved one, “1 
have always had the dreadfullest luck with women.”- 
A certain author said he was about to write a work on Popu- 
lar Ignorance. “ {here is no man on earth,” replied a sarcas- 
tic hearer, “ more fit to do it.” Another curious litera- 
ry discovery has been announced, Sevenieen autograph let- 
ters, written by Cardinal Richelieu to Marion Delorme, have, 
it is said, been found at Paris, in the secret drawer of a piece 
of furniture of the time of Lou's XIII.——_———The loss of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable is the loss of nearly a million 
and a half of dollars. Tha “ Garrick” Club is limited 
to 500 members; the “Carlton” to 950, exclusive of Peers 
and M.P.’s. The Junior Cariton is already such a success 
and its books are so full, that a “ Junior Conservative Club” 
is projected. We suppose the next move will be fora “ Ju- 
nior Reform.” A new journal is announced to appear 
at Brussels, with the title of ique, to be edited by M. 
Louis Veuillot. ——-——Long words, like long dresses, 
uently hide something wrong in the understanding. 
The third son of the Emperor of Russia, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, is very ill, and has gone to take the waters of Novo- 
gorod.—_—————It is stated that Mr, William Chambers, of 
Glenormiston, the head of the well-known publishing firm, 
will be Le 7 as the next Lord Provost of Edin’ b. 
————Mr. W. W. Harrison, the well-known singer, is se- 
riously ill. The King of the Bel is residing at 
Ostend, and is regaining his health. rom & public docu- 
ment, just published, itappears that last year there were 777 fa- 
tal accidents in Ba§ish coal mines, showing an increase of 20 
a2 the praned year.—-A report is circu in London that 
Mrs. Hardinge, known as “ Belle Boyd, the Confederate 
heroine,” is about to try her fortune on the London stage, — 
Amongst the curious old institutions still extant in Florence, 
is a house of refuge for cats. It is a cloister situated on the 
side of the church of San Lorenzo. When you wish to get 
rid of one of those interesting quadrupeds, instead of xillfog 
it you send it to that establishment. On the other hand, when 
ou want a feline competion, non have ouig Se.qp (Bese to 
nd a complete assortment of tabbies, tortoise-shells, blacks, 
whites, ervey’, and every other colour usual to the race of cats. 
There will be seen old cats, middle-aged cats, and cats just 
budding into youth—Angoras as well as the common $ 
jae nen, the species is plentiful in that ue 
i tion. ——_—— 
































Bathe’s) new purchase of Woodend, Chichester. The South- 
— Hye Bagel oon, hoe hounds have been well 
selected, much sport ma anticipated. Perhaps 

sheeteed tentnee om yooeed wes ones by the late Irish 
Dean Kirwan. He was pressed, while suffering from a severe 
cold, to *h a charity sermon in St. Peter’s Church, Dub- 
lin, for benefit of the orphan children of the parish school. 
The church was crowded to suffocation, and the good Dean, 
on mounting the pulpit and announcing his text, pointed with 
his hand to the children in the aisle, and simply said, “ There 
they are.” The collection on the occasion exceeded all be- 








treated at the outset, that is in the simple diarrhaa period, 
and suggests that the Dashes ones to agree upon some one 
medicine which could be proc’ for this purpose at all apo- 
thecaries’ shops, at all times, free of charge to the poor. 
‘The Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland has just executed 
a deed for conveying the Church of Grangemouth, which was 
erected by the late Earl in 1887, at a cost, we believe, of about 
£2,000, and which has been used gratuitously as a Free 
Church since the date of disruption, together with the area of 

nd surrounding it, to the Church congregation there 
D perpetuity. —The Countess Danner, morganatically 
married to the late King Frederick VIL of Denmark, has 
just caused a monument to be erected near the Chateau of 
Jacger-pruss, destined to perpetuate the memory of the 
Sovereign. It is a marble bust placed on a ite 
column, about five metres high; on the base is the follow- 
ing inscription—“ My force is in the affection of my 
peels. ober 6, 1808—Novemder 15, 1863.”-——— 


from 
Quebec to the new Houses at Ottawa, between the 25th inst. 
and the 20th of November. —A d landscape in mo- 
saic has been made by a clerk in thé French War Office. It 
is composed entirely of insects—(of beetles alone there are 
more than 45,000)—of nearly 4,000 different species, and took 
fourfyears in making. This painful piece of work forms one of 
the chief attractions of the exhibition of insects at the Palais 
de I’ Industrie, Miss Avonia Jones, the American actress, 
has once more taken up her abode in London. A Paris 
correspondent says that the first questions an lish excur- 
sionist asks on his arrival in the capital are :—“* How many 
francs do | get for this sovereign?” “ Where do they sell jo 
ale?” and “ Where shall we see the Ewperor?” 
Prince and Princess of Wales are to visit the Duke ard 
Duchess of Sutherland, at Dunrobin Castle, next month. Th 


























will remain three or four da’ —Murrain 

among the oxen that were out by the Great 

on her voyage from Valentia. The beasts had to be 
killed and thrown overboard. Chi Republi- 


can says “ it can never be reasonably safe to travel upon rail- 
roads until an —— director, president, or whatsoever 


dent, has been duly tried, convicted, and 
crime.”"———“I bave allers sustained a good moral cha- 
racter,” says Artemus Ward, “I was never a railroad director 
in my life. 
—_—_—>————— 

TRANQUILLITY iv Great Britarx.—There is 
pw a , tocroak about. There are lulls, we 
v can only be regarded as forerunners of a storm. The 


HL 


sent lull is not the least like one of that character. Ofcourse, it 
may be succeeded, and very soon too, by a totally unexpected 
hurricane of public excitement. But it has nothing ominous in 
it, It is not unnatural, It isnot oppressive. It suggests nothing 
extraordinary as about to happen. It makes no appeal to our 
apprehension. It does not, in the remotest degree, resemble that 
awful hush of the elements which bids men hasten to a secure 
place of shelter. It is more like the divine quiet of a summer's 
eve. All its accessories and accompaniments promises a settled 
tranquillity. Abroad there is no symptom of disturbance. Whether 
we look east or west, to Europe or to America, we can detect no- 
thing likely to involve us in dangerous or even perplexing embar- 
rassment. Onward 
and, having convinced ourselves that a meddling foreign policy is 
neither the noblest nor the wisest for this country ‘to adopt, it 
happens very opportunely that there is nothing which presents the 
smallest temptation to meddle. At home, affairs invite even 
more pressingly to the dismissal of present care, It will probably 
be a full half-year before the new Parliament is summoned to 
“ dispatch of business.” Money is easy, Trade expands. The 
weathe 

well. We cannot find anything in the national condition that 
should reasonably check the outflow of present contentment.— 
London Illustrated News. 
































































respondence has passed between the committee of the Reform 
committee, conveyed to Mr. Gladstone an expression of con- 
gratulation on the result of the late election for South Lanca- 
shire, “ because,” he stated,“ despite the many ties and me- 


felt that the position of representative of a larger and more 
poms consti! 
come the statesman whose name is for ever identified with the 
fre- | cause of commercial, financial, and political progress.” Mr. 


Bales went on to say that his committee looked with confi- 
dence to Mr. Gladstone’s aid for the prudent working out of 


or at leastall who cannot be clearly shown to be unfit to 
enjoy the 


by the gallant — who asked for their 
Colonel de Bathe, of the Scots r | through Irish 
in will |“ The gallant 


the | was not a whit more ridiculous than if the defeated candidate 


monster sea-gulls, carrying 000 rs, 
each with a revolver in his han! and ees ae 


to 
of the world, by y piel 
kind ?"—Court Journal. 
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be sure I'll remember 


for this day.’ At the battle of 
Inkerman, where it is be! Gn Renton auitien wetetes 
structed to pick out the English mounted officers, the 
Division was brought to the front of the position on the 
attack 5 ee. ee ee ee we ee 
wounded. An eye-witness of the says, ‘ Sir George 
Brown was struck by a shot which went through his arm and 
struck his side. I saw with regret his pale and sternly com- 
owt body was borne by me on a litter, his white 

fluttering in the breeze.’” 


Mr. Justice Hatrsurton.—We have to announce the 
death of Mr. Thomas Chandler Haliburton, for many years 
one of the judges of Nova Scotia, for six years the representative 
of Launceston in the House of Commons, but popularly 
known as “Sam Slick.” He died on the 27th ult., at bis re-° 
sidence, Gordon House, Isleworth, near London, at the ma- 
ture age of 68, havimg at the late general election retired from 
the borough which he had represented since 1859, owing to 
increasing infirmities. The deceased was the son of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Haliburton, by Lucy, daughter of 
Grant, and was born at Windsor, Nova Scotia, in 1796. Ha 
been educated at King’s College, Windsor, he became a mem- 
ber of the bar in his native country, and also a member of the 
House of Assembly. He filled the office of Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia. His earliestTiterary undertakiog was a series 
of letters contributed, in 1835, toa weekly newspaper of Nova 
Scotia, and designed to exhibit the most peculiar features of 
Yankee character, as the “Lucubrations of 5am Slick, the 
clockmaker,” The letters attracted so much attention that 
they were collected into a duodecimo volume, and had an im- 
mense circulation, as well in England, where they were re- 
printed, as in the United States. In 1842 he went to England, 
and bis observations on the aspects of British society were 
published soon afterwards, under the title of “ The Attaché; 
or, Sam Slick in England.” He received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford in 1858. In 1859 he 
was elected M.P. for Launceston, on conservative prin 
Judge Haliburton was the author of the following works:— 
“ Historical and Statistical Account of Nova ;” “Sam 
; L be t to| Slick, the Clockmaker” (1st, 2nd, and 3rd series); “ Letters to 
privileges and exercise the rights of citizenship.” | Lord Durham ;” “ Bubbles of Canada;” “The Letter- of 
The following is Mr. Gladstone’s reply :—“ Hawarden, Aug.|the Great Western ;” “The Attaché” (1st and 3nd ); 
18th, 1965. —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the ob-| “ The Old Judge, or Life in a Colony ;” “Rule and Misrule of 
liging letter which you have add to me on behalf of the | the ey we in America;” “ Nature and Human Nature ;” 

ecutive Committee of the Reform ; and I sincerely | “ Wise Saws ;” d&c., he has also edited several other works, 
trust that this, and any other proof of the indulgent judgment | including one on the “Settlement of New England.” Mr. 
which is formed by my fellow-countrymen of the characters | Haliburton’s career in the House of Commons was not 80 
and acts of public men, may serve as & new encouragement to | brilliant as some of his frien!s had hoped. When he spoke 
the steady ose 5 pe of duty during whatever may remain | his voice was so weak that mang good things which amused 
to me of political life.—I have the honour to be, sir, your most| the members immediately around him were lost to the 
obedient and faithful servant, W. E. G bulk of the House, and were totally inaudible in the reporters’ 


gallery 
Priests AND Fewrans.—It is to the credit of the priest- 


At Eglingham Vicarage. 
hood of Ireland, that it vehemently of late has denounced the | Coxe, disfarn: Durham 
so-called Fenian movement. Latterly, the Rey. J. Maher, x fee t= 2 on Soe 


He was a divine of considerable literary attainments, and 
parish priest of Craigue, Queen’s County, has seen fit to issue | held in great esteem in the Diocese of Durham.—At Marshfield, 
a counter address to the men of Queen’s County as a sedative 


Massachusetts, aged 25, Daniel Webster, a son of Colonel Fletcher 
to the exciting language held during election time, ge 
e 


events correspond with inward disposition ; 


r has been singularly seasonable. The harvest promises 


Mr. Guiapstone Deciixes to Commit Himset¥.—A cor- 


and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Beales, on the part of his 


mories which united Mr. Gladstone to Oxford, the committee 


, the title of representative of the people, 
whom you have so cordially avowed your trust, best be- 


any further just and needful reform, not in theory only but in 
, to embrace within the pale of the Constitution “ all, 


LADSTONE.” 





Webster, and grandson of Daniel Webster. 


Apvotytutents. 


Mr. E. 8t. John Neale, C.B., now to H. M.'s — oe 
at Athens, to be C é and Consul-Gen to the Repu of 
the Equator.—Capt. H. H. Vivian to be a Foreign Office M - 
ger, v. Major B , res. 


priest in his address, which we hope to see widely spread 
bewspapers, or at least extracts it, says :— 
captain played upon their credulity when he 
told them that 100,000 Fenian warriors in America and 100 
iron ships were ready to set all things right in Ireland. The 
project of iron-clad ships, or any other scheme of Fenianism, 


Tue Prixces’ GovERNoRS.—The Queen, says the Gazette of the 
29th ult., anxious to mark her sense of the exemplary manner in 
which r John Clayton Cowell, C. B., R. z 
an 


years, tua 
tion as Governor to Prince Alfred, been ously pl 
on the termination of those duties, [on vane 


for a month in his pocket, to take that 

isle; and if they were coming, was not the prudence of 

gallant captain in —, ts it at the hustings to be ad- 
mired, in order that England's fleet 


be abused, led, and exposed to the contempt and sneers 
pe ing Gui tor ounnsen, 60 Sochany Of as Prin 





Obituary. 


Navy. 
GaLLant Conpuct.—A private letter from Montreal states 


at the siege and ca Oo 
Peninsula 
thet the steamer 4; was sunk on the evening of 26th 


pture of Copenhage' 
from August, 1808, to July, 1811. Having obtained 
the rank of captain, he proceeded to the Peninsula in 
July, 1818, and was present at the battle of Vimiera, passage Li 
of the Douro, and capture of Oporto, with the previous and 
subsequent action; was at the storming of Badajoz, accom- 
panying Sir De L. Evans in the forlorn hope of the siege; was 
severely wounded through both thighs at the battle of Tala- 
vera ; was next in the action of the light division at the Brid, 
of Almeida, battle of Busaco, the different actions during the 
retreat of the French army from Portugal, action at Sabugal, 
battle of Fuente d’Onor, seige of San Sebastian, battles of 
Nivelle and Nive, and the investment eS He be- 
came spain be BEN -_ served in — A —_ 
present at ie ag oy | and capture ashing- 
ton, and was wounded in the head and very severely in the 
groin at Bladensburg. He was adjutant general 1850 to 1853, 
and commanded the light division throughout the Eastern 
eam! of 1854 and 1855, being present at the battles of 
Alma, , Balaklava, and siege of Sebastopol. He 


i 


of 

iron morter-boais which were built during the Crimean-war, 
and which have been lying at Mie lower pert of Chetiaen Sate 
ee brought into use. They are to 


removed to Queenstown to be converted into lighters for 
service there.——The 


Grand Cross of the Bath, the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, the first clasp of the Mejidie, and the Sardinian small Imperial steamers are here also: and a 
medal. under the Tricolor, is at anchor off Staten 
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array of fictions. Mr. Ticknor dwells with wonder on the 
New Publications. sgueendinnny number of romances which were produced in 
A considerable fund of patience is necessary for the perusal | Spain in the times when tales of chivalry were popular. There 
of What I Saw on the West Coast of South and North America| Were bo less than seventy produced in a space of little more 


- than 50 From the date of the “ Amadis de Gaula” to 
and at the Hawaiian Islands—a somewhat ponderous book of | that of the “Celestial Chivalry” was only half a century, and 
travel, written by H. W. Braxley, M.D., and lately published | to this short space ~~ crowded a uinay varieties of the 

ppletons. patience, leisure. Spanish romances that were issu moultiform editions, 
= , toe - certain Mew my and — of eae and were regarded with favour for well nigh a couple of hun- 


: dred years. If threescore and ten romances of chivalry pro- 
nent, from its prolix pages. Dr. Braxley’s defect as a writer | Guced in half a century are to be regarded as a marvel of fer- 


js an apparently uncontrollable tendency toward verbiage pene what shall we say to three times that number of novels 
soi semi-poetic exuberance. He bas, properly speaking, uced every year in England ?—Zimes. 

no style. He writes on, and on, and on, in a strain that is 
ficiently correct, but that altogether lacks animation, preci- 













































































the story connected with it, thongies of Feversham and St. 
Germains. The lineaments are without any trace of emo- 
tion, fear, alarm, or abdication; on the contrary, they ex- 
hibit a determination of purpose unknown to his 
grandfather. 

Ot the pleasure eee es the contemplation of a 
of portraits, a striking illustration has been preserved by M, 
Guizot. Tif scene of the anecdote is in Kensington, in the 
gplery of Holland House ; the dramatis persona, are old Lady 

olland and M. Guizot himself. The French minister and 
historian asks the widowed lady of the house if she ever found 
herself alone when at home and without conversation. “ No, 
very seldom,” was the reply ; “ but when it occurs I am not 
without resources ; and (pointing to the portraits, she observed 
I entreat the friends you see there to descend from above. 





Hine ar is know the place that each preferred, the arm-chair in which he 
son, and symmetry. His narrative extends over upwards of - was accustomed to sit. Theycome. I find myselfagain with 
six hundred large pages, and duly records alike the striking THE PROPOSED PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. Fox, Romilly, Mackintosh, Sheridan, and Horner : they speak 


to me, and I am no longer by myself.” 

That the principle to be adopted and followed rigidly in the 
“hanging” of the J gerne.’ in the coming exhibition should be 
chronological and historical, and not according to heral 
and the Book of Dignities, seems to us essential to the 
educational success of the scheme; and we confess to a sur- 
prise at finding Mr. Scharf, the director of the National Por- 
trait Gallery, in fayour of a capricious and not a chronological 
arrangement. 

When Sir Walter Scott was collecting pictures forthe walls 
of Abbotsford, he looked for portraits, and portraits alone. 
The heads of Dryden and Dundee are to be seen at Abbots- 
ford. Portraits in a profusion of good taste line the galleries 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s mansion of Knebworth. The great 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s fine house in Piccadilly was 
“ bravely furnished” says Evelyn, “ with the pictures of our 
most ancient and modern wits, poets, philosophers, famous 
and learned Englishmen.” . . . “There were at full 
length,” he says in a letter to gossiping Mr. Pepys (to which 
we referred lately in our gossip about “The Grove,” at Wat- 
ford) “ the great Dake of Buckingham, the brave Sir Horace 
anc Sir Francis Vere, Sir,Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, 
the'great Earl of Leicester, Treasurer Buckhurst, Bur’ 
Walsingham, Cecil, Lord Chancellor Bacon, and what was 
most agreeable to his lordsbip’s general humour, old Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher (who were both in one 
piece), Spenser, Mr. Waller, Cowley, Hudibras, which last he 
placed in the room where he used to eat and dine in public.” 
Even better companions, to our thinking, thana “ Mor: 
or “ Evening” by Claude Lorraine, a wild lands with 
robbers by Salvator, or a castle-crowned Gistance by Poussin. 
The Minister, Sir Robert Peel, collected portraits of eminent 
Englishmen, and assigned the place of honour in his house at 
dene to the portrait of Samuel Johnson by Sir Joshua 

nolds. 
llectors are difficult to move, and require a great deal of 
coaxing: no time should, therefore, be lost in forming a list 
of wants, and of written promises to lend, for the purposes of 
the “ proposed exhibition,” when wanted.--In the meantime, 
we repeal that a catalogue of what can be had is an immediate 
necessity.— Builder, August 5. 


sod the commonplace, in all that he saw during his travels. | It is proposed, as our readers know, to form at South Ken 
jis not unjust to say that he is even more garrulous than pious ae ie tee — ~ eee . — sey nee ~ 
F ‘ or’ o ustrious e! " - 
ious a ists ay age the coer of Bile, eran men, and Irishmen no longer in the flesh among us. 
“hoarse Fitzgerald” was, according to Sheridan, when he| When, eleven years ago (1854), that well informed and pleas- 
described the Phoenix, feather by feather. Dr. Braxley, as | ant pensions « = Re ay Dr. Mt oe : ene 
pecial Commission 3 i parts est | of the Roy ery of Pictures, in,” publi is secon 
> of Ameri es Se ee in — oat mee and enlarged edition of his “ Treasures of Art in Great Bri- 
el, andl 1808, and im Ghie volume he hes recorded what he saw | ‘ti2:, be 0d to lament that, with the enusnal veep et ps 
1801, ang , ot seeing, or of being allowed to see, whatever r - 
ibere. He commences by narrating the particulars of his voyage pam Ay a — ne -y part oe Lape ee 
, boun: j term: wealth in accumulated art, having a liberal publisher to pay 
= catuend w.nok, etarmatingerny a th ore - his expenses, yet he left Dover for Valais with a full sense that 
in bis wanderings, he barely forbears to recount the incidents | 16 had left much that he would have liked to have seen, un- 
of his voyage when bound homeward. He describes Panama, | seen. 
Ne eae aed, cmaenical ced godal details ea |e. Waages's dedclencics was ons thet would bo common to 
‘ i ; isti ‘ i r. en's defic 0 
-_ = patenl patemiettenl, and oe ial Gutnile, 00 every femtionss, He knew little more than an educated Ger- 
w the nature and condition of the tracts of country he has| ian would know of Eogland’s worthies: fur instance, he 
visited. By this means, of course, he imparts to the reader a | naturally cared more for that marvel in art, Vandyck’s so- 
considerable portion of what is popularly known as useful | called —_ of Gevartius, > pale ee on than for 
i ured | Vandyck’s twin-portrails of Strafford and his secretary, at 
mnwtedge His semarks on the condition of the ee Lord Fitzwilliam’s, in Yorkshire. Lord Macaulay had’ no 
neces, and the relations of the Black to the Caucasian, are | ice feeling; Mr. Hallam had no like feeling: Mr. Carlyle 
especially significant. A notably valuable part of his book is | would have no like feeling: these great men would appreciate 
that which relates to the conduct and the consequences of | the art, not with Dr. Waagen’s we ~ to ims but = 
was the bistory of the man the , or wou . on the 
otaians ts the Howallen itents. De. Beaxiey condemas the foreboding teow of Strafford, that would make them linger, 
nissionaries, in ry he ty — poh og! "5 ~ “with how sad steps and slow” before that masterpiece in 
stron, censure of those worthies, from the lips of other | art. 
iceatabe the realms of Queen Emma. But Dr. Braxley’s x... apesing pataee Os the spore yo at 
stern ; : uth Kensington, the “Committee of Council on uca- 
need isstidom His geatel spl mese inclines te gentio tion,’ under . hose control the exhibition isto be formed, will 
ness and the Muses. He makes fifty-six quotations, long and | pe wise in drawing up certain rales for the guidance of those 
short, from English and American poets, and sometimes, | who are to = the —s rome anes a 
himself, “ poetry, i iendl ” like Wi —art second. Nor should they forget that the likenesses o' 
in Mr Sip mee me re were orm ot re infamous men who acted conspicuous parts in English His- 
oo — ~ ry sing tory would be especially intergsting. A penenny por- 
lat compound of utility, sentiment, wisdom, rhapsody, and | trait of Perkin Warbeck would attract the eyes of the whole 
tediousness. Yet it deserves the studious attention of those | body of the Society of Antiquaries. A genuine Guy Faux 
who are constrained to travel with other men’s feet and see | would, = the 5th web ante ne day, ——— re 
, illustrated wi _| of the Kensington Museum almost count illings, an 
with other men’s eyes. Itis abundantly os with weed some squib; from our contemporary Mr. Punch. Mrs. Mon- 
cuts and is a handsome volume for the library. tugu, by Sir Joshua, would bring all the chimney-sweeps of 
‘ 2 London to the Museum on May Day. A row of the Lord 
A little book, which, if dry, is yet useful, invites notice | Mayors of London, with a genuine portrait of Whittington, | / 
in this department. It isa Guide to the Great West, written | and a still more genuine portrait of his gat, would be sure to re | the international exhibitions, and the commercial 
by Edward H. Hall, and published by the Appletons—a com- | C&fry all the dowager duchesses we have, and all the aged | (reaties ich have recently been entered into, the honoura- 
: brags female house-keepers in the three kingdoms to the Bromp- | ble gentleman said the progress which had been made by the 
.pendious Hand-Book of travel, designed for the use of emi-| 141 Boilers. Old Pa’s would look with reverence on old, very | British artisan during the ten years which between the 
grants to the territory west of the Mississippi river. It de-| old Parr; and old Ma’s on the old, very old Countess of Des-| first and second exhibitions in London could be fully seen, 
scribes the physical aspect and peculiarities of that vast and|mond. Then a quiet nook of all the lovely Maids of Honour, | a 1851, that in which the English artisan failed was in mat- 
i productive region, touches casual ennobled or disgraced, from Anne eyn with her eyes of 
any at brief “ dicates i — — oo Gospel light, from her (Elizabeth Throgmorton) who won Sir 
a= history, an y in ws condition. Bta-| walter Raleigh’s heart, down to Tom Killigrew’s Cecilia 
tistics, of course, abound in the volume; but all are of prac-| Crofts,—to Anne Vane— 
pry Amn and — ~ eo: oo — ae “ Yet Vane could tell what fils from beauty spring ;”"— 
§ omestead Law, and the Mining Laws 0 . 

3 and Molly Lepel and Kitty Dashwood, and the charming 
and Montana, are included in an appendix. A good map of Lady Yosey owper, who still looks “ever blooming ever 
the great West embellishes the volume, and increases its use- | fair, +, — fine _ of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, 

those pecially desig ‘ .| would attract thousan 
oe > a ’ opr: Then we would move (make) the Marquis Townshend to 
y adapted. let us have from Raynham that roomful oi full-lengths of the 
ENORMOUS INCREASE OF NOVEL WRITING. Elizabethan soldiers who trailed pikes in the Low Country 


wars under Sir Francis Vere and Sir Haratio Vere. A more 

It is almost impossible to keep up with the novelists, and | interesting English portrait-room for the soldier and the stu- 
ever as we return to this species of literature we are mure and | dent of Hume is not to be found, and we have seen it with 
more with a sense of itsenormous bulk. The mass | pride and emotion. “The Duke's Flagmen of 1665,” now 
of fiction out of which the critic has to pick and choose is one | unhappily and stupidly separated at Hampton Court and 
of the most curious sights in literature. We are so accus- | Greenwich, should be once more united and seen with some 
tomed to the innumerable crowds of novels and novelists that | of Benbow’s men, and Duncan’s Camperdown men, and Nel- 
we scarcely take note of them, like the man who could not} son's Nile and Trafalgar men. 
wee the wood for the trees. We mark a good novel here and} All the Kit-kat Club ae should come on loan from 
there, as the man in the wood might have marked a fine tree ; | that delightful roomful of the portraits of the Kif-kat Club to 
but we take little account of the prodigious growth on every | be seen at Bayfordbury, in Herts. This should be our Queen 
tide of novels on ee subject, written by every pos-| Anne Room, and all the furniture and fittings and decora- 
sible sort of person. We invite our readers to a simple calcu- | tions should remind us of Will’s Coffee-house, Button’s Coffee- 
lation, so that they may for themselves form some idea of this | house, Covent Garden, and Old Drury. Addison's writing- 
prodigious fertility of story-telling. Let them with the | table, once at Holland House, should have a railed off nook fur 
novels which appear ig parts. First, we have Mr. Dickens| itself in the corner of thisroom. Here Mr. Crace might have 
snd Mr. Trollope, each publishing a novel in monthly num-| undisturbed control. How William Makepeace Thackeray 
bers. Then in each of the magazines there are one or two} would have lingered in a room such as we desire to see. 
novels published by instalments. The last number of“ Black-| There are — fine storehouses of old English portraits 
wood’s Magazine” had portions of no less than three different | from which to for loans. We have instanced Raynham CHLOROFORM. 

The “Cornhill” bas always two stories in progress; | as rich, Bayfordbury as very rich. The royal collections, the 
“Macmillan” and “Temple Bar” have the same; the “ Shil- | guildhalls, college-halls, even vestry-rooms, would be found | Chloroform ; its Action and Administration, is the title of a 

de og A ce *h and e yi ame to yield good ns he No _ wee mene we — and bio-| new book, by a Dr. Sansom, lately published in London. The 
y ave two also; “ Frase a8 one, if not more ; | graphy and localities can supposed to ally up to the ; i 
the “ Fortnightly Review” starts with one; “All the Year| mark - forming such a collection, unequalled as tas canptocs work fo thas soviewed by casef the Londen weskiicn, 

Dae a Week,” “Good Words,” “Chambers’s| are under which he will have to seek and doubtless to obtain.| A certain physician, being asked how chloroform was dis- 
Journal,” each have one ; and there is a bost of other perio- | What, to use Inigo Jones's favourite lau , seems “ feasible | covered, said that he i ane it must have been by inspira- 
dicais known to us chiefly through the advertisements—“ Lon-| and conducive to the design” of the committee, would be, to |tiow. The higher significance of his phrase was so far jus.i- 

man’s 


don Society” the “ English fiable in that no single discovery bas conferred so much 


ADVANTAGE OF INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
On the 22nd ult., Mr. Layard, M.P., distributed the prizes 
awarded to the successful students of the Reading School of 
Art. Referring to the great impulse which h .d been given to 





ters of taste. Where form and colour were principally con- 
cerned, France and some other countries were far in advance 


i kable 
thing that in 1862 we had so far ed on France, and upon 
other Euro countries, that LE eee was no longer to 
hw ee ee eee 6 ae the of 
the French to keep pace with us. (Lond ) The French 
Government requested the trades of France to send on 2 
tatives to examine the produce and manufactures exhibited 
here in 1862, in order that they might make reports u them. 
:ie had seen the reports which hai been sent in, and in many 
instances he found that the French representative workmen 
s'ated that we were distancing them, and that it would require 
all their skill to keep pace with us. (Cheers.) In particular 
they alleged that they were in danger ee on in 
consequence of the increased skill and the i apprecia- 
tion of beauty in form of colour, which was manifesting itself 
in this country. (Cheers.) To the South Kensington Museum 
and the schools ot art this result was mainly due. Our ex- 
portation of works in which beauty of form and combination 
of colour were required had largely increased during the last 
few years. He alluded in particular to manufactures in 
and china. Formerly France enjoyed almost a monopoly in 
such matters, but we were now her yes if not ber superior. 
This fact alone was, he thought, a cient justification for 
the assertion that the establishment of schools of art had been 
a source of wealth and material prosperity to the country. 
They had assisted not only in forming the national mind and 
the national taste, but in enabling us largely to increase our 
exports to toreign countries. (Loud cheers.) 


——_—_ - o> —— - 
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ine,” and the rest— | obtain the paid laboar of some one person or two in forming a 
which in every issue put forth a n ot ti 


or two. Every month | catalogue of wants and of what can be obtained, to set the | individual benefit on mankind as the demonstration of this 
there appears an instalment of more than thirty, nearer fiity, catalogue up in print, for private circulation among | safe, certain, and pleasant method of extinguishing pain. In 
novels. skilled scholars, asking for additional collections, and hearty | iis other meaning, the word “ inspiration” exactly deecribes 
And then in addition we have to count up the novels that | co-operation. how the angesthetic or sensation destroying propertiee of chlo- 
are issued complete. We are much within the mark when here several or indeed more than one genuine portrait | roform were first found out. Dr. Simpson, of Edin . 
We say that the publishing houses of Messrs. Hurst aud | exist of the same person, this rule of selection is to be obeyed. | invited a few congenial spirits to meet at his house, and per- 
Blackett, Chapman and Smith and Elder, Richard Bent-| That one should be asked for which carries an anecdote with | sonally test (at their own risk) a variety of substances, with 
ley, Maxwell and Co., Tinsley Brothers, send out annually | it. We will give an example. In choosing a portrait of King | intent to discover a more satisfactory an@sthetic than ether, 
about a dozen each. Some among them issue double that | James II. (1684-5—1688), we should select the famous knee-| which was objectionable on account of the nauseousness of 
. piece by Kneller of the king, for which be was sitting when | its vapour, and the large quantity and long time required to 
: - »|}he heard for the first time that his son-in-law, William of| establish the necessary influence. To convey some idea of 
Which, although they are not so ific in novels as those we | Orange, bad landed at Torbay, and was on his road to White- | the risk which these experiments involved, it may be men- 
— a do not neglect this species of literature, | ball. The news was bad enough ; yet the king continued to | tioned that chloroform (which th only took in its turn) had 
annually 


one or two additions to the vast stock. | sit, for he would not, be said, disappoint his good friend Mr. | already been pronounced by M. Flourens to be dangerous to 
ra, there are publishers like Mr. Booth, Mr. Sampson | Pepys. This highly English historical life. Th 





ot Be Nowiy wasons coh seal Ta eee ace nh a Dose ea yk Hatle 
w, Mr. . Newby, who have & speci at the Pepys-Cockerell sale at Christie's, some ten “ Drs. Simpson, ancan s jam 
sition in the world of novels, and who each go to increase the We sow it at Christie's on the covesios, and, couemabecng in band, and in the tumbler a nspkin, and all 
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bably be still going on if chloroform had not so entirel 
ed the use of mther asa means of destroying - 
to pain. 
Bat the search for such a mighty agent had been prosecuted 
for centuries y ; and, according to Dr. Snow, wther 
itself was bly used a8 an anmsthetic by B 


aptista Porta, 
the date of his discovery being almost coincident with that of 
merica. This Baptista 


the first arrival of Columbus in A 


achieved by its aid depend upon the solvent 
same me in preparing the collodion film. The first em- 
aes of a dates yet oe og — ones 
ear umane physicians earnestly purs' e 
for npethes of freedom from pain whilst the knife 
or the cautery did its dread work. The nepenthes of the ancients 
consisted chiefly of intoxicating herbs, and the employment 
of Indian hemp as a means of [apt eg | 
the Scythians. The 
societies, 


This was a wise and timely proceeding, since there had, 
by year, grown up very omites doulne among the ‘uninitiated 
as to the safety of its employments. “Another death from 
chloroform” is a stereoty, paragraph-heading. And the 
condition of ~—_ ind yA suspicion of such a result 

those about to submit to its in- 


. Fo 

childbirth it has been used about 40, 
alone, without a single accident. In general operations (and 
these furnish the materials for the accident paragraphs), it 
may be estimated that chloroform has, up to the ——> 
been administered upwards of four 

that vearly ores cnne of Gout Seas te ese bao been pees’ 
to the world. e statistics as to the actual number of deaths 
caused by administration of chloroform vapour give, as the 
result, an average of one death in 16,000 cases of inhalation. 
Bat this is undoubledly an unfair estimate, since the numbers 


had thoroughly learnt the safest methods of chloroform, 
whet ere the chief dangers attendant on = aan oa 
how they may best be averted. 

The great discovery was, it seems, nearly strangled in its 


In the first case in which Dr. Simpson proposed to try the ef- 
fects of chloroform in a surgical just as the prelimina- 
ged, the boy died. Nota breath of chloroform had 
been given. 80, in another case, an apparatus for administering 
chloroform was applied to a patient about to be operated on. 
Suddenly he died. All around thought chloroform had brought 
about the result. When they came to examine matters they 
fouad that the valve was closed, and not a whiff of chloroform 
had entered the lungs. Is it not very reasonable to suppose that 
some such cases have swelled the ranks of the supposed deaths 
from chloroform ? 


There are certain errors in reference to the use of 
chloroform, some of which Dr. Sansom exposes :— 


We have heard stories of crimes being attempted whilst the 
victims have been close to a crowd of people, or in a railway car- 
riage with other persons, and it has been said that chloroform was 
employed by the rs. This is very difficult of belief. 
Without the consent of the patient, or without his being forcibly 
held for several minutes, insensibility cannot be produced. 


It may be added, that pure chloroform, if spilled on the skin, 
or touching the membrane of the lips, is a powerful irritant, 
is an additional where 


two conjectures, and the recorded mortality shows that the 
deaths in the case of men are at least double the number of 


planation of this ap 
dition for the inhalation of chloroform vapour is that produced 


by habitual excess in drink—that soddened, debilitated state | the 
o! 


the system which doctors call chronic alcholism, and 


which is, of course, much more frequently met with in the/| recei 


male sex. 

That precision of observation which forms ‘so notable and 
hopeful a characteristic of modern medical research has done 
_—=? the Lay pea of the senna 208 the dan- 
of chloroform, so that even an unprofession D ma: 

Seadlly understand how it is that risk of death 
whenever the pleasant apple-flavoured vapour is incautiougly 
pe to — — Its - 7» — 
temporary immunit; suffering obtained at 
the risk of immediate death. If chloroform be poured on a 
tire! 


(as in a cone of linen on w chlorofo: been indiscri- 
minately poured), the result is an atmosphere which, when 
nhaled, may produce extreme danger, or even i 
death. bagh ny Lote dig yoy cannot, with- 
out danger, exceed five percent. in its to the 
air. Twelve per cent. is ve to life. Three and a half 


cent. assures all 


© those personally the 
have a tooth or a limb off, or undergo perforce other 
kind of un the assurance of 





























of | plest, is 


doctor anxious! 


careless 

with extreme risk. And this warn 

given, since there are many persons who, 

gers they a themselves employ chloroform vapour for the 
tigation of temporary 

handkerchief 


Sansom], 
deaths which i before the fasion ay patients themselves, and in four by an unprofessional person. 


t necessary 
chloroform ? Nothing seems to be more obvious. The action is 
P ic acid, hoping it will not kill him. 
knowledge on the subject, and supplies much information 
about the more abstruse questions of the physiological action 


of chloroform and its 
immediately practical matters concerning the doses 


ministered anger » 

It —— have been greauly improved by a little more preci- 

sion in the the sentences and the selection of 

the words employed. There is no kind of literature which so 
demands ed 


an inexpressi 
F , and Dr. Watson supply the medical literary aspi- 
rant models of style. And the study has its — 
advantages, for many a medical work has fallen dead the 


preas 
attention, would wrap it up in an impenetrable cloud of in. 
volved verbiage. 


Michael and All 


the patient, however he may breathe, can get no more than 
the dose. Under this régime, the insensibility may 
be tained for many consecutive h if necessary. The 
apparatus for the purpose was devised b: . Clover, an emi- 
nent London practitioner, and has been personally employed 
by him upwards of a thousand times without a mishap. This 
the only effectual way of assuring the minimum of risk. 
In the other process the safety of the patient depends exclu- 
sively on the personal observation and experience g/ the ope- 
rator. In Mr. Clover’s method it is assumed that the in 

























of the costu thing co 
has it, from its absence,—a supply of Foolscap. And to 
some angry churchwarden might propose to add a little 
paper, or paper of some other conspicuous ecclesiastical 
ior the construction of those auricular ap ages to the con. 
templated high-crowned skull-cap which he would declare to 
be a part of the desired costume. Thus, with alb, linen chags. 
green stole, and the high-crowned shull-cap which 
the indignant half of his co’ tion would be happy to 
> = pre these for himself—and with alb, tunics, a sion 
rudely poured on a folded cloth, or on sponge cr skull-cap for the use of the deacon who is to stand by his 
lint, the handy contrivance is a focus of vapour which has a | side—“ Habitans iu Sicco” and his deacon would stand a 
deadly strength; so that undivided attention is necessary to | chance of commanding overflowing ee yn 
watch for and avert those symptoms which indicate that there | days, it is true, are not just now very popular, but there would 
has been a breath or two taken containing so excessive an | be little difference between these and Sundays in the numbers 
amount of the subtle vapour as to be dangerous. Itis under | attending their services, provided only and always 
this latter method of administration that all the deaths have | ‘“Habitans in Sicco” and his deacon were sure to be there, in 
occurred. Yet this is the method of administering chloroform | all their vestments above specified. Only the services would 
vapour which the profession nise, simply because in | hardly be rel 
hands it is safe enough; and the apparatus used cannot | Most hi we wish that the clergy of the Established 
too simple. The best yet introduced, because it is the sim- | Church could be content with such vestments in their minis- 
at devised. by Dr. Skinner, of Liverpool, and to | trations as long usage has assigned them, without trou 
which Dr. Sansom does but scant justice. He has an inhaler | themselves or others about the obsolete haberdashery of a 


5 


of his own, which is somewhat pretentiously described. It| gone age. They will never succeed in what they are aiming 
ts the very t disadvan common to all “in-|at. They might as well expect to succeed in an attempt to 
ers,” that te administrator is led to place faith in the in-| revive battle-axes and bows and arrows, as impli of 


geniously contrived apparatus, and may thereby be induced | war, in place of Armstrong guns and Enfield rifles. 

to relax that unceasing vigilance which is the only safeguard When Lord Palmerston goes down to the House 

of the patient. that he can pick his teeth with the points of hi; 

If there is possible dangers, such as make every prudent | be time enough for our clergy to revive all that is o 
observant throughout the whole time of a i 


. Inthe meantime we hope that 
patient’s i bility under chloroform, it is evident that any | trical costumiers in Bow Street will not increase their 
or ignorant use of the anesthetic must be fraught | ness greatly by the new branch that men like “ Habitans 
needs to be publicly | Sicco” would desire to add to it. Wedo not wish to 
orant of the dan-| writing themselves “Costumiers to the Church and 
Fancy balls and Church services supplied upon the 
terms.” An old Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
bridge, in lecturing upon the clerical costume prescribed 
the canons—knee breeches and blue bam oy ~ 
pupils, “ tlemen, 
feeling on matter is, let him wear them that likes them.’ 
So we say of the glories of costume sought by “ Habitans in 
Sicco ;” only let it content him to wear them at home for the 
amusement of his children. In his church that vestment is 
surely best which least affects singularity of —y 4 kind. Rich 
robes, silk gown, stuff gown, no gown, all are indifferent. If 
to wear no gown, it is unwise to wear no ; 
ar to be arrayed in divers colours, and if cus- 
tomary white or black excite no question, let 
vestments be eschewed, The duty of the true pastor is to 
avoid to the utmost every peculiarity that raises question of 
apy sort upon the mere his 
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pain, breathing it through a saturated 
until insensibility occurs. They are, for the 
fal Je part, unaware of the risk at which they “snatch a fear- 

joy ame 
Locking, over the record of fifty-six cases of death [says Dr. 
see that in four the chloroform was administered by 


i 
Bag 


to the danger of the self-administration of 


ona with that of one who swallows a draught of a solution of 


Dr. Sansom’s work is a very careful digest of the present 


ms as well as on 
to be ad- 
threaten 


and the treatment to be pursued if d: 

divert attention of those to whom ‘he is sent from the true 

spiritual purport of his message.—_HZzaminer, August 26. 
—_——__ +>. ——— 


an educated, clear, and simple style as PRINCE ALFRED. 


y 
that which conveys medical information, for the reader should 
grasp at once the author's without the previous ne- ea. — MW ZS en or ago non be eel, 
ya So - ~~ = The works of Hante, Gotha. It appears that, by German or local law, the next of 


ie te Be ens ene the trustee for the family, to 
rights of property and succession; and the 
unctionary offered the young Prince all necessary 

in —— oa knowledge of his ts and duties. 
Ernest, who is still in the vigour of without 


issue, his nephew will become a petty sovereign and a mem- 
ber of the Gras Confederation, while the rank of 


because its author, having something to say worthy oy 


—_—_.————— 
RAG FAIR IN THE CHURCH. 


At the consecration on Thursday of the new church of St. 
Angels, Shoreditch, the Bishop of 


when ki q 
hands of lucky Royal fortune-hunters, many anomalies arose 
from the complicated relations of powerful rulers in our coun- 

feudal superiors or formi: angen ia cone 
owed homage for Continental pos- 
France, at a time when L; 


e icing of vention with hich contemporary Eos. 
the bitter w 
lishmen Senet, ie enseenive aoe Ge a ormandy , 
of Gascony, and of Calais. Wil IIL would have been 
-| more fully trusted if he had not been the chief of the United 


the poor to whom he ministers—all the seats of system at home, found it practicable to in German 
chores areifree—by fixing their minds upon essentials as Duke of Schleswig and Holstein; but the 

and avoiding oe SE Oe en eae ies became irretrievably discontented when they found 
the t such scenes of con and antagonism as once | themselves controlled by an at Copenhagen. 
disturbed St. George’s in the East. The Bishop, by a little} The House of itself no | 66 ee 
firmness in the outset, may in this case have prevented the| ness in the success by 
creation of a scandal that could only impede the true work of | Bohemia ae ae acquired. The who 
the church in his diocese. were once on their demands, to 


haberdashery su 
tion. No question about the costume of the messenger should , 
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prove completely successful, and t it will enable the firm 
asserted) is not the undersigned 1000 tons per week of sulphuric acid from the copper 
Ging ehutly, cot b wee at a loss to guess the writer, albeit smoke, which is now not only of no value, but a source of great 
he will try to discover expose him. Furthermore, let me loss, owing to its injurious ta on the surrounding vegetation. 
person. 


dignity. A member of the Confederation would share 
Giguity. nely which Prussia delights to inflict on the hel less 
Diet; and a ch Prussia delights ime e powerful King 
satisfied with the incorpora- 
ini pied, i would | for I paetly aeslt Co 1 not in the| Tax Oxp Cu P. Th f the Sicilians 
nts were usurped or his dominions occu! it ior Dr. ma) OLERA Panic.—The r+) 

oN nicalt to Keep his apart from the sphere of opine ofthe party supposed to be his name), a aoe one eens dicated epidemis now prevalent in some 

et ee ‘4 Christ Church days, on the ground parts of Italy, ls manifested in Father viene i The Fio- 
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jp the time of P , the age was 
resented by an English declaration of war ; and it is dou 
during the last two 


would be manifestly such a 
forth as the public maligner by name 
Christians, that I trust my worst enemy (somehow most m 
An worth apything earn oo) would hardly think me capable 
pot necessarily united in a common interest, is a troublesome | of putting my name to a document as the one in ques-| in Sicily, where 
sppendage. A cadet of the Royal Family will take his inhe- tion. No myself in Church or State, I 
ritance with all its risks and Urawbacks ; and even if he should | claim full liberty of opinion every way, and would Seat disseminated through “ poisonous influences,” 
7 4 pe media- no man on the score of his convictions, ay thie ve to- the daswestion of Se Oe ee eon (3 
tization, his original coun en will not called upon to — n peace and harmony, possible ; becomes | people, w ve previou wildest surmises as to 
to vindicate his ‘The life possible if libellers attach honest men’s names to scandalous the object of the not understanding why their names, 
ce is less eligible now than in the | handbilis. date of birth, 
pleasant days when Germany was studded with ambitious} The joke of a drunken Sheridan calling himself Wilberforce | denly to have found the clue to the m . “They wanted 
xtravagance, and in | from the kennel was witty, however ear but the |to know our number and names in ler to make us their vic- 
Gaguette; and it is improbable that another Saxon Duke will I complain of is a piece of stupid y that ought | tims,” say they “by sending as poison under colour of medi- 
emulate the more creditable success of the friend and on public grounds to be exposed. cines, ‘ fumigations,’ disinfecting 
Thanking you forthe opportunity of so do’ , and of set-|now they know whom to destroy.” consequence 
ting m right with some worthy persons who may feel | this ignorant prejudice, which is deeply rooted in the 
aggrieved in the matter, I am, é&c., minds of the le, a fearful scene took place in the hospital 
vx F. Turrer. | ward of the Concezione, at Palermo, the other day, on occa- 
Albury House, near Guildford, Aug. 22, 1865. sion of a certain process of “ purification” which was being 
destiny should be reserved for 7 of the Ro ‘ pemenes b wwe . the a pam ogame ~ 
house, Coburg might easil be to & younger some e me for the purposes ve ‘ 
kinsman by the ae esible founder of a dynasty in Canada or|, MADRID ix 1679.—Here is what a nay mee about Madrid | were indignantly pointed out by an infuriated woman as 
fred the in 1679 :-—* The city is not enclosed either with wall or To omnaie in process of carrying out their nefarious vooa- 
his i divch ; the gates, a8 one may say, are only made tet With ® tion. At the sound of the dreaded word “ poison,” sick men, 
Yat poiises of reat caw, wich hve bee |1'Sc we any pine of Gens” nd voce dane bo | end invalid all rome and ranted vay with coer, ‘Thay would 
by his birth ap jon. or four y ago, 7 - ° poisoners,” away W em. 
7 remarks,— he took me by the = not the aa A inter- 


and led me down into 
his name was proposed a Polish party to represent, as al I ps 4 with able, which, was hung with pictares in- nore hee ee we a trice had 
elected stead of tapistry, and set round wi cushions. was lore tained 
laid there upon a table for the men, but upon a carpet on the bade of cholera in the 19th century, as the 


” of Milanese in the 16th century, when it was be- 
floor for Dona Teresa, myself and my daughter. Our lady y 
a traveller was surprised at this fashion, and. writes “my legs see ite dy ee transmitted throug 
ak’d most horribly.” Of the state of Madrid, she says, “ The 
streets are long and straight and of a good largeness, but} Currous SuccEsTION ror Raisine THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
there’s no place worse paved—let one goe as softly as "tis pos-|—A Mr. Louis Olin writes to the London Morning Star: ‘* After 
sible, yet one is almost jumbl’d and shaken to pieces. There | the return of the Great Eastern | conceived a plan for fishing out 
are more ditches and dirty places than in any city in the/| the cable. I submitted it to some friends of mine, among whom 
b world ; the coaches go in up to the middle, so that the filth | was a scientific gentleman. ‘en f found it so practicable that 
y each his tical have | dashes all upon you—very often the water comes into the|they advised me to publish it. I proposed to start three ships 
‘ wed permet ‘th laud- | Coach thi of the boots, which are open.” In an-| instead of one, each ship having a wire rope of great strength 
other letter she speaks of the ‘neys:—" They are kept 80 | attached to the stern of at least three miles in At the 
very bangry Ghat in conn ines ishes to the table they eat | end of this rope I would attach a thick ring w several 
half the victuals that is in them; they throw it into their | hundred pounds, through which the end of the cable at Valentia 
mouths so burning hot, that you shall observe their teeth all | should be ; the ships would then be obliged te follow the 
the | Totten with the practice. I advised my kinswoman to get & | cable, as the least deviation would be indicated by the angle de- 
little silver stewpan made, and fastened with padlock, like | scribed by the ropes. The ships would be from two to three 
that 1 saw of the Archbishop of Burgos, and she did so.” This | miles apart, the Great Eastern in the middle; and when within 
still meme dangerous, for she “After the cook|ten or fifteen miles of the broken end of the cable would, by 
path fill’d it, he looks through a li grate to see whether the!» signal from the Great Bastern, stop and begin the win 
soupe does well, and thus the pages get nothing of it but} up. When the cable is raised a mile high, the first and 
>|'the steam. Before this invention it happen’d a hundred | ships should stop, leaving the Great Eastern to finish the work ; 
taken some|py this means the slack of at least six or seven miles of the 
broth, we found neither that nor any fiesh. I have cable would be available to xaise it to the surface of the 
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a quarter of » pint will serve a man a whole day 20D, 
5 Salou paay i ee * tain © " n . his } ith sppin a = A Names Lord 
It would be convenient, if it were possible, to provide simi- Isabella colour, at Oe ask — eight clergymen. in the Scottish peerage there is not one 
lar appanages for all the younger male of the | forbear speaking oes, coach came clergyman, bat the names of three eppear Se Ooty two clergy 
, mem: reigning So It is highly desirable succession | OUTS According to custom, he told me that he laid them all tish In the Irish there are only two clengy- 
— ate by the existence of a few collateral heirs, | ®t my feet ; and at t when we got home I was told that tish Daromjee Lord Auckland, who is an Irish as well as . 
re is no his gentleman with me. He made me a com- baron—viz., the Very Rev Hi De Montmorency 
but there is scarcely room in the social or poli fabric for | . 
. The succession pliment, and told me that his master's six horses were in my iscount Montmorency : and the Rev. ohn Beresford, Mar- 
penne’ families. By an extreondines) ew immediately ; be returned 
tine of casualties, it has happened that cadets have, from | able. @ sent aps be ois of Waterford. Among the Irish baronets there are six 
should the time of always cane the first or | tem, and so did we; to be short, the wh evening past | Protestant clergymen and one Roman Catholic The 
eh cir Toe of James I. died before his | thus in sending Alluding to the | heir presumptive to the title of Lord Arundell of Wardour is 
on a she “Till of late women wore vertin 
ad wes father ; and of three sons of Charles I., one died in boyhood bare age— . his brother, « Jesuit priest. ‘The heir presumptive to the Irish 
ying and two y occupied the throne. Queen Anne died gales of a i fashion was trouble- barony of French is alsc in Roman Catholic orders. The 
the bearin children; the lines of the some to themselves as well as others,—there were hardly any | heirs to the titles of Bherard, Stuart De Decies, Buckieiret, 
ys George III. are now represented enough for them to go through. now only | Buckhurst, Harleton, and Hastings, are also 
~' — wear them when to appear in the Queen’s or the anuante 
the exclusi by the Queen and her descendants, by « foreign aves Gr f. the | Guardian. 
= King, phew English Prince. A House of Or- Bg ee a 1679 qinciae— are made of thick STRUCTION OF THE ANcrENT Port or Rome— 
snother. leans or of é retaining Ro: rank for many generations cote ¢ cone eine inthe tase axe ribbons “ French and foreign journals,” says the Union, “ are much 
tal would be an impossible anomaly in, England default of | Fe vened to them, with which ‘another round of the | °°" with a vast project which is in course of 
— hereditary » it id be necessary to make a fortune | which falls down « litle lower, round of (hein Rome, and the execution of which would sssured! be one 
coms ea viage, und the relatives of subjects would not long be |**iRe, 504 Trine they have five or six rompds, which reach of the glories of the reign of Pios IX., already #0 
from wed to retain exceptional privileges. Anancient German | 4/1) to the giound bear out wear | srand unde It is question of nothing less than the 
Dukedom offers a dignified mim, 190k x from an unsatie-| Owe “Cimber of this device, and one would hardly believe on of Ostia, the sncient port at Rome, and which 
7 a - ) ee that so little creatures as the Spanish women are could the power of Claudius and the genius of Trajan had made a depot 
e re TUP such a load.” Another extract must, for the present, suffice : for the commerce of the A Roman engineer, M. Costa, 
United LITERARY FORGERIES ; MR. PER. “| was surprised to see so many oung ladies with y spec: has submitted to the Holy Father plans which would re-establish, 
L To the Editor of the Athenaum. tacles on their noses and to their ears.” at the mouth of the Tiber, in « situation which the late 
due pre- I request the publication of this letter on grounds not merely an explanation of a friend who has “a neat wit and is a Nes antes ot ee relations 6 dag , on 
n, by an personal to myself, but of public importance ; for, if the sort | politan,” who replies, “’T'was done to make them look grave, vourable in son, © Sa. a A, =e 
reignty, of evil to which it alludes is of more common occurrence than and they do not wear them for any , but to draw respect, |), . ae tel re _—— of 
some may suspect, it is manifest that nobody's character, lite- y as a man’s fortune rises he increases in the o dustry that — 
s Hano- otherwise, is safe for an hour. largeness of his spectacle glasses, and wears them higher on Pins IX., bveye on sisiow™ aan bet | 
w "Shere has just been placed in my bands a printed ,| his nose.” The “ of Spain wear them es broad as par onye ey bes £ people, one 
of York, with the information that a year or two ago it was y cir-|one’s hand.” Verily, the Madrid of 1679 must have been w greatest readiness, a . prov ne ort 
are that culated in the eastern counties; it is headed “ Portrait of a funny place. for active labour, and in that point of view it is 
fused to Puseyite,” and, with very bad taste and , descri the undeserved reproaches of indifference and immobility — 
ecessary such a personage in scandalous and un verse: to Tue Corren Sox Qusstiox.—For many years past the people addressing to the Ponti! eo 2 
he King this my name at full is traudulently given printed capitals. subject of utilising or neu i effects of the xious xalted sphere it is the development an ipioragatiee 
entative How often such forgeries have been perpelzsied 10 TOY copper smoke has received much attention from practical chemists na of the true seeds of ci _ v y 
German credit before or since I have no means of wing; but that and the smelters engaged in the trade. In the of | alone possesses the secret. It many zealous Catho 
but the such utterance of false coin ms nave been Seqesst, 1 mors Swansea, where there are large copper w effect of the lies have promised the aid of resources to the project of M. 
found than guess, from the hints I meet with now and | smoke is such that is completely destroyed for miles oy 
enhagen. then as to things supposed to have been said or done by mé, around, and the result is that the copper smel ve to pay ‘Tux Nonvoux Fawa—With all sail set and burgee f » 
od happi whereof I am wholly innocent. Are there any more of such | enormous sums of money as compensation for the land thet is| we had a blithe stretch across Irstead Broad, th 
yy which os thus rendered valueless. Various remedies have been channel conaecting with Barton Broad, past 
ars, who ‘ow, your equity will take notice that this is not the com- to " e effect of tae smoke, such as Hall, the seat of Sir Jacob Preston, then by s series of tacks 
nands, to mon case of a parody ; no one in his senses would complain | stacks, conductors, condensers, &c., but only a limited of into High Fen Dyke, or “ deek, as Ww call it. How 
acknow of what is only 8 more cheerful form of advertisement ; and I success has been It is well known that the pos- the swans and cygpetive fancied t through their quiet 
: sore: younger brother Fun, for yi 54 esse sme valle peed cot sede podiable, and neat all pees i aeod otnn bog eS one e 
8a new ab 
~ me oh my the inventions proposed have had these objects in on, bt reeds where water-lilies grow in almost incredible protusion. 
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lingered there for hours ing from one translucent spot to 
another, and into and out of most wonderful mazes of inter- 
lacing shadows. As it was we had added one more to our 
stock of agreeable reminiscences. Narrower and shallower 
becomes the channel, and there are more reeds to be seen than 
‘water. “Stalham reeds,” says the Captain, “are reckoned 
the best in Norfolk. Christmas is the time for cuttin’; but 
not for boulders; they’re cut in summer-time.” Boulders are 
bulrashes. ae an eynd came over, cold and heavy, like 
a November fog, and with the brightness all the beauty disap- 
peeves and the effects of the change were not less remarka- 
than its suddenness. The trees seemed to shrink and 
vanish ; the reeds rustied hoarsely in the damp air, that made 
me shiver even in my overcoat, and the glades and bights that 
looked so lovely in the sunshine now seemed fit only for slimy 
tiles. Even the chatter of the reed-birds had lost its charm. 
e wind blaws cauld,” said an angler from his boat as we 
, and told us he had caught “a few brame.” Then the 
laptain, recognizing him as an old acquaintance, asked “How 
ah ye, baw?” and the answer came, “I daun’t feel proud this 
defternewn.” The eynd, or water-smoke, as it is called 
in Norfolk, is a remarkable phenomenon, occurring mostly 
between spring and autumn, and with peculiar suddenness, 
All at once a Leap cold mist sets in from sea, and spreads gt 
times many miles inland, fo oy sa the — but im- 
parting a Neat aspect to t landscape. metimes it re- 
rains the whole day; at others not more than a day or two, 
then gradually vanishes. The term water-smoke well de- 
scribes it, for it has a faint smoky appearance, as if entirely 
distinct from ordinary f I have made Fe | inquiries con- 
cerning this curious word—eynd, among dwellers in Norfolk 
and philologists, in the hope of learning at least how to spell 
it, but in vain. Equally fruitless has been my search for it in 
rint, so I can only spell it at a venture, and put it forth here 
E the hope that some etymologist acquainted therewith will 
have the kindness to publish it.— astern England. 


More Inisa Grrevances.—The musical pretensions of the 
Irish are curious. Everybody now knows that the cele- 
brated Zucchelli was in reality a native Celt of the name of 
Joe Kelly, and a writer in the Jrishman, who signs himself 
“D. H..” points out several other flagrant depredations com- 
mitted foreign artists on the national répertoire. Mo- 
zart, for instance, “ was constantly dragging scraps of Irish 
melody into his works, and, strange to say, the most effective 

in one of his famous glorias consists of three bars of 
The “ Eh bien, sois libre,” of Mey- 
,” is simply “The Minstrel Boy.” 
“ Versez,” the celebrated bacchanalian song in “Le Pro- 
éte,” “is nothing but the old Irish quick march of ‘ Paddy 
”” “The Last Rose of Summer” is the backbone of 
Flotow’s “ Martha ;” even the cockney nigger melodists make 
a practice of ing up beautiful Irish airs in the romantic 
rookeries of London, and adapting them to beastly English 
words. The exquisite tune of “ Love’s Young Dream” is thus 
daily defaced by o-strumming blackguards with sooty 
faces—and Saxon 


in their veins. The only thing to be 
said against this is, that most of the famous Irish melodies 
are English.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





Aw Arnasian Lavenine Puiant.—For the first time I 
met with a narcotic plant very common further south, and gifted 
with curious qualities, Its seeds, in which the deleterious princi- 
ple seems chietly to reside, when ded and administered in a 
amall, dose, produce effects much like those ascribed to Sir Hum. 

hrey Davy's laughing gas; the patient dances, sings, and per- 
forms a th d extravag , till, after an hour of great ex- 
citement to himself and amusement to the bystanders, he falls 
asleep, and on awakening has lost all memory of what he did or 
said while under the influence ofthe drug. To put a pinch of this 
powder into the coffee of some unsuspecting individual is a not 
uncommon joke, nor did I hear that it was ever followed by seri- 
ous consequences, though an over quantity might perhaps be 
dangerous. I myself tried it on two individuals, but in propor- 
tions, if not absolutely b pathic still sufficiently minute to 
keep on the safe side of risk, and wi i its operation, laugh 
able enough, but very harmless. The plant that bears these ber- 
ries hardly attains in Kaseem the height of six inches above the 
nd, but in Oman I have seen bushes of it three or four feet 
- wth, and wide-spreading. The stems are woody, and of a 
yellow tinge when barked; the leaf of a dark-green colour, and 
with about twenty leaflets on either side; the stalks 

smoeth and shining ; the flowers are yellow and grow in tufts, the 
anthers numerous; the fruit is a capsule, stuffed with a greenish 
padding, in which life embedded two or three black seeds, in size 
and shape much like French beans; their taste sweetish, but with 
a peculiar opiate flavour ; the smell heavy, and almost sickly.— 
Palgrave. 

AnoTHeR ATLANTIC CaBLE.—“ = failure of = Great 
a the Jord, “has not discouraged er the 
shareho ders of the Transatlantic Cable Company or the new 
French company which has obtained permission to lay down 
acable between France and the United States. M. Alberto 
Bilestrini has undertaken this enterprise at his own risk. But 
this time the company does not intend to submerge a cable 
for any enormous distance, as there will be intermediate sta- 
tions. The following is the 


track at present onatempiated = 
From Paris to by 
e 

















Lisbon, and thence to Cape St. V) 
land ; from this last place to the Canary Islands 

coast of Morocco; from the Canary Islands to Ca 
along the African coast, with stations at St. Louis ( al), 
and at Goree; from Cape Verd to Cape St. Roque, on the 
coast of Brazil, a distance of less than one half that of the 


erd, 


cable intenced to be laid by the Great Eastern ; from Cape St. 
Roque to Cayenne, along the American coast, and from Cay- 


to New Orleans by the coast, or p by cables con- 
principal West India Islands. 

practicable than that conceived in England. 
fficulty will be to secure the preservation of the line on 
African coast, and that security may be obtained by 
stations. The company will have a conces- 
years, French Government will abandon 
mating any concession during that time. A sub- 
four millions of frenen, pagahle by instalments, will 
when the company | have obtained the autho- 
from all the Governments over whose territory the 
electric cable is to pass. The electric communication between 
Paris and the Canary Islands is to be completed within three 
years, and the whole line within five.” 


Tae New Arctic Exrevition.—The Prussian paw 
Reinhold Werner has chartered a steamer of 200 tons in 

voyage of exploration, which, accord- 

Dr. Petermann’s proposal, is to precede an oe 

The steamer was expected to here 

and will immediately after sail for Hammerfest, 
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tered upon. This is to sowie, 
the seas between Spitzbergen and No 
are correct. 
tially raised 
Hamburg, an 
Prussian authorities should not be 


command the ex 
that the Prussian 


ition.—A telegram 


inister refuses Capt. 


uron the voyage in the ensuing week.—Reuter’s Express 
Hamburg, Aug. 22. 


from which point the actual object of exploration will be en- 
careful examination of 
va Zembla, whether Dr. 
Petermann’s conjectures as to the direction of the Gulf Stream 
The funds for the exploration have been par- 
subscription among the Senate and citizens of 
it is believed that the amount still wanted | sho 
will soon be subscribed by merchants here and in Bremen. In 
case the leave of absence requested by Capt. Werner from the 
, that officer is pre- 
pared to forward two other captains, both well qualified to 
ust received states 
erner leave of ab- 
sence. The exploration party will therefore be placed under 
the command oft Capt. Hagemann of this city, andwill set ye 
rom 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 870.—By ©. W. 
BLACK. 








WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLutTion TO PRoBLEM No. 869. 


White. Black, 

1. BtoR2 1. P moves 
2 RtoQ?2 2. P moves 
3. B to Ktsq 3. P tks R 
4. P to B 4, mate. 








Berlin by Mr. L. Paulsen (Black) against Herr Neumann ( White. ) 
We invite particular attention (says Mr. Lowenthal) to the con- 
duct of the defence :— 


White. Black. White, Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 Q tks Kt P to Q B 4 (e) 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3s 19 Pto BS PtoB5 
3BtoB4 BtoB4 2Bto Ktsq BtoQ5 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks KtP 21 Kt to B3 BtoK4 
5PtoB3 BtoBé 22 Kt tks B B P tks Kt 
6PtoQ4 P tks P 2RtoB3s PtoQ Kt4 
7 Castles 4th 4BtoB2 R to Kt sq 
8 P takes P B to Kt3 BPwQRsB KttoKt2 
9Ktto B3(a) KttoR4 2BPtoQR4 PtksP 
0BtoQ3 Kt to K 2 (0) aoe 3 KttoB4 
14s Castles 2KRtoBsq QtoKt4 
2BtoKt2 PtoKB3(c) | 29K RtoKsq QtoR5 
+ dod i Ktto Kt3 30Q to R2 RK to Kt5 
4KtoKsq BtoQ2 Sen rae 4-4 | 
5KttoKeq KttoK4(d) |32Pto K Kt 2* t4 
6PtoB4 K Kttto BS 383 QtoR3 R to K sq 
TQtoK2 Kt tks B 





and after a few more moves White surrenders. 


(a) A favourite move with Morphy; Anderssen here advises 
Black to reply with Kt to R 4, as in the text.—(d) The correct 
move ; Black is now enabled to Castle with safety.—(c) This move 
is essential to render Black's e perfeeily safe.—(d) We recom- 
mend the opening moves of the second player to the close atten- 
tion of the student, asa i of an admirable def 
present variation of this 
of this move has been sufficiently demonstrated in a match game 
between Kolisch and Paulsen. ~ “ Book of the Con “¢ 
, 857.)—(f) ay this move, Black maintains the advantage in 
Sees and position. 





The following ieeeins Baas Gambit was recently played in 


Pp e 
remarkable opening.—(e) The efficiency 





de Genéve gives the following account of an ascent of this 
mountain, successfully accomplished from the Italian side on 
the 17th of July, three days the recent melancholy acci- 
dent :—"J. A. 1, A. Gorret (priest), A. Meynet, and J. B. 
Bardolet, all frm Vaitournanche, having started trom Breuil 
at 7 A.M. on the 16th of July, arrived about noon at a spot a 
short distance from the Col de Lion, where they pitched 
tents and passed the night. Next day, at 5 A.M., they resumed 
the ascent. They found on their way the rope that Professor 
Tyndal had left behind him, on July 28, 1862. The rope had 
become nearly white, but had 
united weight of three of the party being ineffectual to 

it. They arrived at the Pic Tyndall (as the shoulder of the 


They 
&c., from above. 


hence, following aréte to the north- 


west, they reached the summit at half-past two. Here thy 


planted a tricolour flag attached to a pole, which Mr. Tyn- 
dall hed left on the aréte which the summit from 


separates 
the pic which bears his name. The summit of the mountain 


presents no plateau. It is an arete of about 150 yards. This 
. narrow in the middle, increases towards the two ends. 
anxious to return to their tent before alah. This they safely 
accomplished by 8 P.M. without having an 


main next day at noon.” 


Comrorts oF Intse Eprrorsare.—It is a matter for 
ret thet this once quiet and peaceful neighbourhood shou! 


of 





Tue Iravian Ascent oF THE MATTERHORN.—The Journal 


their 


preserved its strength, the 
break 


mountain is called) about 9.30. Here they made a long halt. 
then directed their steps towards the north by a kind of 
gallery, protected by the overhanging of the rock from stones, 


guides bad not time to remain on the summit, being 


encountered any 
d ty whatever. (?) They arrived at the Hétel du Gio- Hys 


of late have gained an unenviable notoriety for various crimes, 


September 
to accident; but on 


the night ofthe 13th some person not ¢oa, 

poe, L ohey. ound nearl ed hein the ge 
aw two 

poser my eemy ene Syl Comment 


an would be 
tive white 








of 
policy adopted by 
ublic questions ; 
outrage to the list already referred to, and, at the same 
assure our friends and enemies that such attempts at intimids. 
tion will not alter our policy in the least.—Skidbereen Eagle, 


_ SupmaRnye CasiEs.—In Europe, Asia, Africa, and Austr. 
lia there are 52 submarine cables, which are of the aggregas 
length of 5625 miles, and the insulated wires of which measun 
9783 miles. The longest of these is 1550 fathoms, and the shortex 
14 fathom, There are 95 submarine cables in the United States 
aod British North America, which measure 68 miles, and their 
insulated wires 133 miles. The overland teleg line between 
New York and the west coast of Ireland, through British Colum. 
bia, Northern Asia, and Russia, will be 20,479 miles long, 12,74) 
miles of which are completed. It has at length been resolve 
that this line shall cross from America to Asia at the southen 
ew of Norton Sound, on the American side to St. Lawrong 
sland, and from thence to Cape Thadeus on the Asiatic continent, 
Two submarine cables will be required for this,one 135 miles 
and the other 250 miles long. Cape Thadeus is 1700 miles fron 
the mouth of the Amoor river. 









CHAMPAGNE FOR THE BritisH Pusiic.—A chemist within 
the postal district has recently been penne French 
white wine or sherry, with which the market is at present 
glutted. The operator places it in bottles of the orthodox 
shape, and submis it to the action of a soda-water machine, 
by which it is copiously charged with carbonic acid, giving it 
the required of effervescence, which of course di 
pears soon after the bottle is opened. A tinfoil capsule aad 
an attractive Jabel are then added, which render this exhils 
rating beve: fit for the market, where, to our knowledge, 
it has been , and is now on offer.— Wine Trade Review, 


How To Destroy Ants.—A French newspaper gives the 
following mode of destroying ants in gardens, “ without having 
recourse to the apothecary of the town or the sorcerer of the 
village.” It consists in turning down empty flower-pots, one or 
more, as may be necessary, in the places frequented by the ants; 
these being attracted by the shelter, make their hills beneath the 
pots, and one has but to remove each pot and pour boiling water 
on the mass to destroy them. The pot or pots may be shifted 
from place to place as long as the presence of the little intruders 
is manifest, and the process of destruction is répeated.—Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. 








“Wipsety Known ”—It is rally supposed that the Web- 
8 Palmerstons, Gortsach: Metternichs, and Garibaldis of 
politics are the men of world-wide 
newspapers circulate, 

lately returned from China, amuses us with the recital 
ney for some distance, where the enquiry oftenest 
when he became known as an American, was whether he knew 
or had ever seen the great chemist of his country, Dr. Ayer, 
made the medicines. They use his remedies— 
been cured i—and of 

the whole of America or were at least the great 
mandarin who had been cured of a malignant ulcer on the 
his seemed to consider it our 
port, and its inventor one of the few men continent 
produced worthy the attention of Chinamen.—New York News. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


omcen, {35 Hue Ney Ree 





Losses wesccees evccccecovcccces 
See 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 





Of all the knotty questions 
That human wisdom vex, 
The toughest is “ What meaneth 
8. T.—1860—X.?” 
This secret would’st unravel ?— 
PLaxtaTion Birrzrs take, 
And thou shalt be the wiser 
For thy sick stomach’s sake. 
PLaNTs tion Brrregs—the original 8. T.—1860—X.—the poser 
of medical “ science’’—the Eighth Wonder of the World—quickly 
and permanently cure Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Colic, Cramps, Diz- 
ziness, Sick Headache, and all unpleasant feelings arising from an 
incorrect condition of the Stomach and Gastric Juices. They are 
Pours, PaLaTaBLe, AND SURE. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Clarke’s 
CELEBRATED PILLS! 
PREPARED nee ee ON OF 8IR J. 


Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
In all cases of Nervous and 
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